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Editorial. 


OBINSON of Leyden, whose fame is associated 

with the Mayflower, and the Plymouth Colony, is 

a man of so great importance that all biographi- 

cal details concerning him and his ancestry ought 

to be welcome to American readers. We are glad, 
therefore, to announce the publication this week of the first 
of two articles by Rev. Walter H. Burgess of England, who 
claims to furnish material that is entirely new, throwing 
light upon the personal history of this great man among 
the founders of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and the American Republic. This announcement will 
be the first to be made on this side of the water, and will 
be of special interest to all genealogists and antiquarians, 
to say nothing of patriots at large. Unhappily, we are 
compelled to admit that there are millions of people in 
the United States who never heard of John Robinson, 
and there are whole communities of successful people 
who know nothing and care nothing about the origins 


of the nation. 
wt 


It is astonishing to one who wanders about in sunshiny 
places to find how many pieces of public property there 
are where grass and sunshine might be enjoyed from which 
the people are shut out. What right has any city or 
Commonwealth to put up signs, ‘Keep off the grass,’’ or 
to instruct policemen to compel children to play on the 
gravel walks or not at all in the very places where they 
ought to be invited to seek health and pleasure. The 
grass and flowers in no park in the world are worth so 
much as the health and happiness of the children that are 
now excluded from many of the most beautiful spots in 
and about our large cities. The signs ought to read, 
“Play on the grass,” “Eat your lunches here,” “‘ Every- 
body is welcome who behaves himself.” 


& 


IaTTtLE by little the corporations and the masters of 
iridustry are coming to look at life from the point of 
view of what we call the laboring man. An instance in 
point is the provision made for pensions by the United 
States Steel Corporation which, together with the Carne- 
gie fund, now amounts to a joint available capital of 
twelve millions of dollars, of which the income provides 
pensions for employees in three classes. No pension of 
more than twelve hundred dollars a year will be granted, 
and no one of less than twelve dollars a month. To 
this fund the employee contributes nothing. The object 
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of providing it is to give men and women some security 
for the future after reaching the ages of fifty, sixty, or 
seventy years, and also to make the service attractive and 
to lengthen it by the voluntary choice of the employee. 
This is a wise provision, and falls in with all prudent 
methods of avoiding strikes and lockouts by making the 
service of a corporation more profitable than rebellion 
against its methods. 

; Sd 


THE musk ox who lives on the extreme edge of the 
habitable parts of the earth is one of the most wonderful 
creatures in the world. With a summer six weeks long, 
winter the rest of the year, and six months of night, he 
lives by virtue of his ability to get at the dried grass 
under the snow and turn it into all the elements of a vig- 
orous animal life. The wonder and mystery of the 
transformation which goes on around us and within us, 
by virtue of which life is fed by that which is inanimate, 
becomes commonplace to us and is forgotten. But, 
when one animal, like the musk ox, is taken out of the 
complex life which we live and left with but one resource, 
the wonder becomes immeasurable. All the chemists 
in the world with the resources of all their laboratories 
could not take a bundle of dried grass from the north of 
Greenland and turn it into the innumerable substances 
and combinations which go into the life of a vigorous 
animal. Truly we are fearfully and wonderfully made. 


& 


INSTITUTIONS which have, in one form or another, 
survived the changes of thousands of years are not easily 
‘to be dispossessed and discredited. The home, the 
school, the Church, have their roots in the most remote 
historical antiquity. They have survived innumerable 
changes, and they have shown that they are essential to 
the proper development of human nature. The question 
before us to-day is, How shall we make the home more 
complete and satisfactory, how shall we make the school 
more efficient and attractive, and how shall the Church 


become so manifestly the organ of the divine life in the. 


soul of man that it shall take the commanding place 
which is its due and lead in all the ways of reform and 
progress? It is often forgotten, but it is easily proved, 
that the Church, or that out of which the Church has 
come, has been the creator and promoter of all the most 
efficient and valuable institutions of society. The Church 
once made and ruled the State, the university, the school, 
and the home. It fostered science, the fine arts, and gave 
birth to literature, the drama, and everything that en- 
nobles and adorns the common life of man. 


& 


DurInG the last fifty years the doctrine of heredity 
has assumed many aspects, some scientific, some romantic, 
some useful, and some impracticable and misleading. 
There was a time when prenatal influences were greatly 
exaggerated and systems of education suggested into 
which many fantastic elements were wrought. Old 
women’s fables, concerning birthmarks and other won- 
ders, assumed a new importance and even figured in 
courts of law to the confounding of legal gentlemen of 
great knowledge and skill. Gradually the fundamental 
laws according to which the succession of the generations 
is regulated are coming into view. ‘There is wonder 
enough and mystery enough in these things without the 
importation into them of the occult elements which have 
played such a large part in the theories of half-baked 
psychologists of the last generation. The singular thing 
about the popular notions concerning heredity is that 
they are mostly derived from men and women of no 
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education, of no special ability to read human nature, and 
of no experience which entitles them to pass judgment, 
as they do, upon the fortunes of men and women. Science 
is guarded and often dumb when ignorance is blatant 
and boastful. But science is not profitable as a bread- 
winning occupation, while occultism is a.source of great 
gain. 
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Lincoln and Washington. 


By a habit well established, the American people 
speak in the same breath of Washington and Lincoln,— 
of Washington and Lincoln if their thoughts are tracing 
the history of the nation from-the beginning, or Lincoln 
and Washington if-their-thoughts are running back 
over the past. That is a fortunate nation which sees 
one man of the moral stature of George Washington pass 
off the stage of public life while another of equal moral 
value and even greater fame is just about to take his 
place. Circumstances favored both of these men so 
far as their prominence among heroes of world-wide 
fame is concerned, because the record of each one is co- 
incident with the record of the nation: the one, the first 
man, assisted at the birth of the Republic, the second 
at its rescue and re-establishment. The time is ripe 
for another national leader and savior, and many believe 
that he has already appeared. Into that question, 
however, we will not enter. 

We cannot too often remind ourselves that the quali- 
ties which made Washington and Lincoln worthy of their 
fame were utterly commonplace and such as are to be 
found in the moral and mental outfit of any respectable 
patriot. The only difference between them and their 
contemporaries and successors was that these common- 
place qualities were raised not to their highest power, 
indeed, but to a very high degree of excellence and adapt- 
ability. The qualities without which they would not 
have been great, had they possessed all the resources of 
military genius and statesmanship, were such ordinary 
traits as common sense, common honesty, an unselfish 
regard for popular rights, a thoroughgoing devotion to 
the interests and service of the nation, and a desire to 
know the things that were true and right in order that 
they might become the guides of life. 

We cannot think of either of these men as looking for 
opportunities to make gain as the reward of services or 
even as accepting the opportunities which lay thick about 
them of enriching themselves without wrong-doing of 
any kind. When we think of Washington serving his 
country without a salary and Lincoln doing his duty, 
indifferent to the dreams of avarice which filled the minds 
of his neighbors and contemporaries, some modern suc- 
cessful men look very small in comparison. 

The American nation needed these two shining examples 
of disinterested virtue and patriotism, to be recalled as 
the years and the generations pass, and serve as standards 
by which to measure the mental stature and test the 
moral quality of the men who figure largely in current 
topics and the news of the day. We can be dazzled for 
a time, we can be deceived by shams and shows; but in 
the long run the people know a man when they see him, 
and they give him credit and honor which they refuse to 
the most urgent demands of the successful men who 
have thought first of their own aggrandizement and 
the increase of their own fortunes, and after that have 
given some thought to the welfare of their fellow-men. 

As a people, no doubt, we are still boastful, avaricious, 
and easily beguiled by men and women of fair speech and 
ardent protestations of good will for those whom they 
serve or swindle as the opportunity seems to demand; 
but the heart of the nation is sound, and more and more 
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turns towards the things which are lovely and of good 
report, whether in religion, in social life, in business, or 
in politics. To no two men will more credit be due 
when the American people come to their own than to 
these whom we celebrate. Their ideals demand of us 
that we shall be honorable, magnanimous, and devoted 
to everything that concerns the welfare of the human race. 
They demand of us that we do justice at home to the 
emancipated slaves, to the half-enslaved lower section 
of the working population, black and white, to the toilers 
in mills and mines, to the women and children everywhere. 
They demand of us in our national relations the utter- 
most good will and service to our neighbors North and 
South, and across the seas fair dealing, generous help, 
and the defence, everywhere that our influence is known 
and felt, of those who are struggling towards the light 
of a better day of civilization. 

Washington represents all that is dignified, ceremonial, 
and august in the nature and forms of our simple repub- 
licanism, while Lincoln represents that lower stratum 
of the national life in which are embedded the seeds 
which we have inherited from past ages of human en- 
deavor and achievement and which are always ready, 
given favoring conditions, to spring up into the nobler 
forms of human life. They blunder greatly who invent 
myths to show that Lincoln and his mother were not of 
the common sort. It should be the pride and glory of 
our nation that out of the very mud in which, as it was 
contemptuously said, the sills of our Northern life were 
laid, the noblest traits are ready in germ to be brought 
out and prove by shining examples that in our national 
life there is nothing so common and unclean that it may 
not in time be put to the highest uses. 


The Glass of Time. 


“Time was, time is, and time no more shall be.”’ 


The little hour-glass, which stands upon the table 
dropping its grains of sand one by one, is a wonderful 
suggester of thoughts, speculations, and dreams. Mel- 
ancholy Jaques in the forest hears the fool musing on 
time, and wonders that a fool should be so ‘‘deep-con- 
templative.’’ Old Father Time, as he used to be pictured 
in the almanac, seems a very slow old man to childhood. 
How long, sunny, and uneventful seem the days in their 
leisurely course from dawn to sunset,—all golden and 
rosy in serenity and peace! 

But little by little the stream of time accelerates 
its movement, until at last, in old age, we are like a ship- 
wrecked man, floating on a plank borne down a series 
of rapids. We do not drown, but we strive in vain to 
cling to the bank, to clutch some stump or stone or branch 
of bush or tree; but all in vain. ‘The course is ever 
onward, increasing in rapidity and fierce momentum, 
until the sound of a fall is in our ears, and then the eternal 
silence. 

We dream how it will be when we have gone down 
into the timeless stream below, the Acheron or Styx 
of the ancients. As we possess but just one moment of 
time, the present, the now, which vanishes while we are 
thinking of it, the idea of permanence, stability, and 
complete rest is impossible to us. We are the children 
of Time, so it is said, but unacquainted with our mother. 
From one point of view, she is a measuring rod, a math- 
ematical expression, the result of motion and impetus 
from another. She is the background against which 
the history, the whole panorama of humanity is painted. 
This colorless, formless, impalpable thing we call time 
is known to us only by certain changes, certain effects, 
which do not depend on itself. It is the instrument of 
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forces lying far outside our little sphere, and has really 
no separate existence except in the human mind. It is 
a growth and a subsidence, a shadow, a light, and we 
call its results birth, growth, death. 

We speak of it as an active principle, a something that 
operates in the world. We call ourselves its offspring. 
But, when we reflect, we cannot see that time is a force, 
a generator, that it brings forth anything or even de- 
stroys anything. It is only an 6pportunity, an occasion 
for the action of other principles. We speak of the 
tooth of time, a telling metaphor, and talk of time as 
old and decrepit; but, in fact, it is the youngest of all 
things, and is born and dies each moment. We live. 
We call its effects decay and ruin, and speak of it as an 
active principle, something that operates in the world. 
But we know not that it is a force, that it has distinct 
energy, though we constantly talk of it as if it were a 
huge rodent, with its monstrous tooth gnawing at the 
roots of empires and institutions to lay them in the dust. 
All things are painted against it, but it has no color. It 
contains all things, though it seems to have no content. 
Therefore, the thought is forced upon us that we are 
now as much in eternity as we ever shall be, and that 
time as we view it is an illusion to help us along through 
a certain stage of existence, as we teach a child to take 
its first feeble steps. 

We have been taught to speak with awfulness and 
dread of eternity as of something infinitely distinct from 
our earthly experience—clothed with the sublimity and 
might of God. But, when the last scene of this life has 
shifted, we may find ourselves in relations still familiar, 
in which God manifests himself not by painting the lurid 
scene with blackness, horror, and fright, but with love, 
light, joy, and peace, in so far as we can take hold of 
these blessed elements. 

The course of time, the contemplations of time, the 
delusions and deceptions of time are contained in the 
little hour-glass; our griefs and illusions and movements 
of exaltation and despair are all within its small bulbs. 
Grain by grain, it has told off our existence since we first 
drew breath and awoke to consciousness. ‘Though it 
has seemed to stamp with its indelible mark so much of 
man’s external life and experience, it has actually only 
recorded the progress of the human soul. It is man’s 
soul that has made the notches upon the time stick, as 
it has outgrown old institutions, religions, systems, and 
beliefs. All change has come grain by grain out of the 
little hour-glass. The wondrous present is here, but it 
is going. The more wonderful future is coming, it will 
not stay. What marvels are shaping themselves as the 
grain falls! We must look upon the toy as the greatest 
wonder-worker ever invented,—this little hour-glass. 
And we cannot get away from the thought that it holds 
within it eternity as well as time, warp and woof so 
cunningly knit together, like the pure azure of the sky,— 
east and west, north and south,—one piece indivisible 
without seam or joining. ' 

In the glass lie all human secrets, those of death the 
greatest of all. We may shake it, we may turn it, we 
may peer into its commonplace transparency, but it 
will tell us nothing. It knows, it must know, we feel, 
what is the meaning, the measure, of our existence. Here 
it is, harnessed in some mysterious way to the great 
pulling, driving power of the sun, with the earth’s weight 
and density behind it, and the great forces of the universe 
standing sponsors for its accuracy and truth. The 
dropping of the sand grain seems to have in it, when 
judged from a certain aspect, the whole life and duration 
of man, the age so complex, the world so large, multi- 
farious, all dependent on the moment, and its succession 
hanging on that slender hook through which comes the 
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eternal shifting, changing, and transforming of all things. 
The thought is a dizzy and bewildering one; but we 
seem to reach stable ground when we remember there 
are two established principles bound to endure,—God 
and the human soul. Here we may stand and gather 
quietude and peace in contemplation of the moral uni- 
verse. And, as we establish our confidence in these 
firm foundations, the little hour-glass loses its terror. 
All its seeming destructiveness, its ruin and decay, has 
but reaffirmed with ever-increasing power the indestruct- 
‘ible things for which earth and heaven exist,—God, 
in his infinite love, wisdom, beneficence, and power, 
and the worth of the human soul into which he has in- 
stilled his own immortal essence and endowed it with 
life eternal. For this must be the meaning of time: it 
must be the value of eternity. Time’s ravages cannot 
affect these great purposes: only more and more it clears 
the ground for the manifestation of the spirit of God in 
humanity, the divine in the human. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Our Comprehensive Purpose. 


There are many people the accidents of whose birth 
or residence has cast their lot among churches that 
seem to exist for the sake of some peculiar and exclusive 
doctrine. They have come to think of any individual 
church simply as a sponsor for a single idea. It may 
be such an idea as that the salvation of the world depends 
upon the observance of Saturday instead of Sunday as 
a day of worship. It may be the ceaseless iteration and 
reiteration of the idea that the Bible does or does not 
teach the everlasting punishment of the wicked. Perhaps 
it relates to the amount of water to be used in baptism, 
or to the infallibility of whatever is ancient in the tradi- 
tions of the church. It may refer to some ascetic ob- 
servance, or even to so, important a commandment as 
that the men should not clip the corners of their beards. 
And these people, accustomed all their lives to associate 
any particular church with some little, often grotesque 
contention in intellectual or physical habit, which touches 
human life upon some insignificant point on its circum- 
ference, find it extremely difficult to realize that any 
church could answer the demands of the whole of life 
and aim to assist the soul all the way along in its mani- 
fold and perilous journey of experience. And yet noth- 
ing less than this will appeal with any degree of success 
to this class of people. It is a large world they are in, 
it is an infinite life they have apprehended, and they 
will have nothing to do (because it cannot nourish them) 
with a church that they can think of only as it is related 
to some obsolete or fantastic notion of the past or pres- 
ent, and that is why they have unchurched themselves. 

Now it is right here that dangers beset us, and where, 
if we are going to succeed as a church, we must be sure 
of our purposes and methods. ‘These people will not 
be satisfied simply to exchange one type of isms for 
another. Where Unitarian churches have failed in the 
South or West, and where, if we ever succeed at all in 
those places, we must first recast opinion, it is where 
(because this principle has not been observed) Unita- 
rianism has been identified with some particular issue 
instead of a broad and comprehensive ministry to all 
sorts and conditions of men. It is worse than'a waste 
of money: it is a misrepresentation of the great mission 
to which we are committed if, after we have founded 
and nourished a Unitarian church in a given commu- 
nity, that church is popularly thought of as ministering 
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to human needs no farther than the theory of the Single 
Tax, or Municipal Ownership of Utilities, or the Free 
Coinage of Silver, or Spiritualism alone, or Prohibition 
alone, or the literature of some good poet, or any other 
particular good thing may minister to the varied life of 
humanity. In these days of street orators, of magazine 
articles, and of new departures all along the line of civ- 
ilized endeavor, the new people of the new world who 
long for a new church want the truth at any cost; for 
they are tired of mere shibboleths and sophistries and 
formulas. But, when they seek it in the church,—our 
church,—it must, somehow or other, bring them into 
right relations with God and a humanity that loves and 
hates and rejoices and contends and sickens and despairs 
and seems to die. It is the ‘‘minister’’ in the full sense 
of that fine old congregational word, with his prophetic 
utterance, his sympathy and his common sense, and 
not simply the advocate or the specialist or the reformer 
as such, that the people respond to whenever we seek 
to plant a new church. By processes of elimination and 
the revision of creeds it appears to them that other 
churches are trying to find a minimum of truth. It is 
for us to show them, not the minimum, but the maximum 
of truth. Where positive Unitarianism can be deliv- 
ered with its freedom and its comprehensive sympa- 
thies with all that concerns the practical life of the 
common people there is not the slightest doubt that we 
have an unlimited opportunity and a prospect of grati- 
fying success. Lewis G. WILSON. 
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Current Topics, 


A MUCH-NEEDED reform in the diplomatic service of 
the country is foreshadowed by the passage, by both 
houses of Congress, of a bill providing for the construc- 
tion or acquisition of suitable buildings to house the 
various embassies, at a cost of $150,000 each. ‘This legis- 
lation is the outcome of a public agitation, extending over 
many years, in the course of which the argument has 
been advanced that American ambassadors abroad, 
unless they happen to possess private fortunes of large 
proportions, are unable to represent the republic with 
appropriate dignity in comparison with the luxurious 
equipment accorded to the representatives of other coun- 
tries by their governments. By the same token, it was 
represented, none but persons of wealth could afford to 
accept appointments as ambassadors. The acquisition of 
embassies by the State Department will do away partly 
with the limitations under which American ambassadors 
labor, but the service cannot fail to be hampered still 
by a range of salaries which compare unfavorably with 
those paid by other governments to their ambassadors. 


a 


THE attitude of the House of Representatives toward 
the reciprocal trade agreement with Canada was indi- 
cated by a test vote of 197 to 120 last Monday. ‘This 
alignment of forces plainly presaged the passage of the 
McCall Bill to carry the treaty into effect in the lower 
chamber last Tuesday. The probability that the Senate 
would concur with the action of the House became appar- 
ent at an earlier stage in the discussion. ‘The most active 
advocate of the measure was President Taft, who, in a 
series of public utterances after the terms of the agree- 
ment had been made public, pointed out the plain duty of 
Congress to carry out the wishes of a majority of the 
people. In the House the urgent recommendations of 
the Executive were carried out largely by the votes of 
Democrats, who in a caucus had pledged unanimous sup- 
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port of the McCall Bill. In the Senate the Democrats 
and the insurgents early indicated their intention to 
uphold the hands of the President. All material amend- 
ments to the measure were voted down in the course of 
the proceedings in the House. 


& 


THE passage of legislation to make reciprocity with 
America a fact was presaged in the Canadian Parliament 
on February 9, when a motion to defer debate was de- 
feated by a government majority of 25. After the an- 
nouncement of the outcome of the first parliamentary 
skirmish on the measure, Mr. Fielding, the minister of 
finance, announced that Parliament would hurry the 
projected legislation to a final vote, and that the provi- 
sions of the agreement would become effective as soon 
as corresponding action had been taken by the Congress 
at Washington. In their opposition to the treaty the 
conservative members argued that the ratification of the 
agreement would destroy the work of forty years in the 
direction of closer trade relations between the Dominion 
and the mother country, and that the diversion of the 
surplus products of Canada into the United States would 
prove a direct blow at imperial unity and strength. At 
the resumption of the debate last Tuesday the presence 
of a large crowd of spectators in the galleries attested 
the deep interest which Canadians are taking in the out- 
come of the struggle. 

Bad 


EcHoEs of the parliamentary contest over reciprocity 
at Washington and Ottawa were heard in the British 
House of Commons on February 9, when Austen Cham- 
berlain moved an amendment to the speech from the 
throne, urging fiscal reform with especial reference to 
the situation created by the negotiation of the agreement 
between the United States and Canada. The govern- 
ment, with the aid of the Laborites and the Nationalists, 
rejected the motion by a majority of 102, and thereby 
once more committed the country to the principle of free 
trade, under which Great Britain has reached the highest 
pinnacle of its industrial and commercial development. 
Incidentally, the debate on Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal 
developed so many divergencies of opinion among the 
Unionists on the subject of colonial preference that it 
gave strong indications of their inability to agree upon 
the general basis of fiscal reform, which they attempted 
to bring forward as a dominant issue in the last campaign. 


& 


Stormy times are in store for the German Reichstag, 
as the outcome of the adoption in committee of an amend- 
ment to the proposed constitution for Alsace-Lorraine, 
granting three votes to the combined provinces in the 
Bundesrath, on the basis of complete federal statehood. 
This proposal from which the government steered clear, 
wishing to avoid the revival in an acute form of the old 
question of Prussian dominance, has evoked murmurs 
of dissent from the capitals of the non-Prussian states, 
which already find Prussia too well intrenched in the 
federal council. With the additional three votes the 
Prussian delegation, acting under the instructions of 
the King of Prussia in all matters affecting federal in- 
terests, will be enabled to impose their will upon the rest 
of the states. The projected change in the status of 
Alsace-Lorraine, hitherto under direct Prussian tutelage, 
will constitute a declaration by Germany of the success 
of the forty years’ campaign to eliminate French sym- 
pathies from the people of the provinces and convert 
them into good Germans. 
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SEVERAL of the maritime powers of the Old World, 
including Great Britain, Germany, Norway, and Japan, 
have remonstrated against the Russian proposal, embodied 
in a bill before the Douma, to extend the territorial limit 
of the empire seaward for a distance of twelve miles from 
the coast line of the White Sea. Such a proceeding, it 
is generally realized, would work havoc with present 
international arrangements, by the extension of Russian 
jurisdiction beyond the three-mile zone which is now the 
basis of practically all maritime regulations in war and in 
peace. It is explained at St. Petersburg that the removal 
of the boundary of jurisdiction a good nine miles out to 
sea is necessitated by Russia’s desire to conserve her fish- 
ing interests better than she has been able to under the 
existing usages. It is believed that the Douma will not 
be averse to the passage of the legislation presented for 
its consideration by the government. In that event it 
is likely that a formal international remonstrance may 
follow. 

ed 


OvuTWwarD indications of the leaven of modern impulses 
that is working in the vast mass of the population of 
China are brought to the breakfast tables of the West 
by interesting cable messages concerning the extent of 
the movement against the queue, hitherto the distinctive 
characteristic of the Chinese. The recent imperial 
edict, authorizing Chinese subjects dwelling abroad to 
part with the token of their subjection to the Manchu, 
has been followed by a remarkable public campaign 
against the absurd “pig tail’ in China itself. The re- 
form has proved especially attractive to the army, which 
finds the long appendage not only incongruous when 
worn with the modern uniform, but also productive of 
great inconvenience and even danger in many sorts of 
military movements. The professional classes have 
proved themselves hardly less eager than the soldiers to 
part with the oddity which has made a Chinese a marked 
man all over the world. With these, many of the mer- 
chants are joining hands in a general movement to bring 
about a radical change of fashion. 


Brevities, 


Let the discouraged minister who can find no chance 
to do good work in a small country town try Labrador, 
for instance. 


We boast of the spread of Christianity in the heathen 
world, but Islam counts millions of converts where we 
have thousands. 


Public parks let a little fresh air into the cities, but they 
would be much more useful if they let more fresh air into 
the lungs of the children of the tenements. 


What is to happen to the tribe of Eskimos that Peary 
left in the Far North when all the gifts he made are used 
up? Will they not be worse off than ever? 


The choice of a vocation is an impossibility; for, when 
one has a vocation, he has been called and chosen not by 
exercise of his own will. His avocation he may choose, 
but his vocation he neglects at his peril. 


We forget, if we ever knew, that the few score of ladies, 
gentlemen, and high-minded workers and settlers in the 
old days in New England were accompanied and sur- 
rounded by scores of other people who were not high- 
minded, were not religious, and were not entitled to citizen- 
ship. 


$74 The 


The Greater Immortality. 


BY ALBERTA CORY MATTHEWS. 


Think you to live immortal and be you, 
Indissolute, while boundless time shall flow? 
Think you to reach full stature in the few 
Short years that earth shall grudgingly bestow? 


Must he remain in dwarfed and mean estate, 

The grovelling, primal man with scarce a soul? 
Then what of that one whom we hesitate 

To say ’tis man or beast? Nay, ’tis a whole. 


We are but the eternal life of him 

Who first the semblance of the Maker bore, 
And he of it that at the ocean’s rim 

Cast up by seas first learned to brave the shore; 


And that of senseless, shapeless, hopeless waif 

That could but pulse to show that it had life, 
Whose parents know we not. But ever safe 

God held the lowly thing. Then came the strife 
That made of it a man; yet even this 

Is not the end, but his eternity 
Shall be a million better lives than his, 

That came up to the mountain from the sea, 
And they shall dawn and wane and each shall bring 
Creation’s foundling nearer to her King. 


John Robinson and his Wife. 


BY REV. WALTER H. BURGESS, B.A. 


1G 


The importance of the results of the teaching and 
writing of John Robinson, pastor of the Pilgrim fathers, 
upon the subsequent religious history of both Old and 
New England, justifies every attempt to recover in- 
formation about his life and parentage. Gov. William 
Bradford, in his admirable narrative of the origins of 
Plymouth Plantation, did not see fit to enter into par- 
ticulars as to the family history and former homes of the 
pioneers in that great venture. In the then state of 
public affairs in old England it was, no doubt, a prudent 
course to keep to general statements upon such matters, 
in order to avoid the chance of bringing any harm or 
ill will upon old friends and kinsfolk left behind in the 
old home. A couple of generations ago it was not even 
known where William Brewster’s dwelling-place had 
been. All that Bradford told us was that the members 
of the Pilgrim father church “ordinarily met at William 
Brewster’s house on the Lord’s day, which was a manor 
of the bishop’s.”’ The dignified Unitarian antiquary, 
Joseph Hunter, made researches into this matter, and 
was able to identify the place as Scrooby, a bright little 
village on the great North Road from London to York. 
But he could throw no light upon the question of the 
parentage or dwelling-place of John Robinson; and, 
though much time has been spent in studying the life of 
Robinson and the origins of the church to which he 
ministered, nothing has been discovered upon those 
points down to the present day. I have been fortunate 
enough to come upon evidence which sets the matter 
at rest and enables us to picture Robinson’s home and 
boyhood more distinctly than ever before. 

Dr. Guinness Rogers, in writing an essay on Robinson 
in 1893, lamented the scarcity of accurate information 
about the founder of the ‘Pilgrim church.”” ‘‘We vainly 
grope in the dark,’”’ he says, “in search even of a few 
hints about the most distinguished of them all,—John 
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Robinson. When they emerge into the light as the 
founders of New Plymouth and ultimately of the great 
American republic, we hear something of them; and it 
is due to their descendants to say that they have spared 
no effort to get a fuller knowledge of the beginnings of. 
their race. But the clues are very few, and but for the 
presence of Brewster and Bradford in the little church 
of Scrooby, and afterward among the Pilgrim band, 
would have been fewer still. So far as the early life of 
Robinson is concerned, we have little more than guess- 
work or conjecture. He may have been a native of 
Gainsborough, but the evidence is not by any means 
conclusive. We are unable positively to identify him 
at Cambridge. We are on surer ground at Norwich, 
but our acquaintance with his life even there is com- 
paratively slight. At Scrooby his personality is more 
distinct, but in truth it is only during his residence at 
Leyden that we obtain a full knowledge of one of the 
finest and noblest spirits of his time.” * 

Since these words were written, a few more facts about 
his history have come to light. It has been made clear 
by the Rev. Alexander Gordon that he could not have 
been the John Robinson contemporary with him at 
Cambridge, but of Emmanuel College, with whom he 
had been sometimes identified. That John Robinson 
was a Norfolk man, who married in the summer of 1604 
one Anne Whitfield, whereas it is now clear that our 
John Robinson was the one of that name who entered 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in April, 1592, and 
after a successful course was made full “Fellow,” with 
all privileges of that office, on March 27, 1598. It has 
further been discovered that John Robinson married 
Bridget White at Yreasley in Nottinghamshire on Feb. 
16, 1604, and evidence from Leyden shows that 
“ Brugitta’’—that is, “‘ Bridget’’—Robinson presided over 
the pastor’s household in 1622. 

One part of the problem was, therefore, to identify 
Bridget White. It seemed to me that, if the seat of her 
family could be established, it might lead on to an iden- 
tification of the family from which John Robinson sprang. 
As the marriage took place at Yreasley, one would have 
expected to find the bride’s family located in that parish. 
Yreasley is in the Broxtowe division of the county. ‘The 
fine church of Saint Mary does not stand in the midst 
of any village, but was built close to the fortified Manor 
House, known later as Yreasley Castle, which Nicholas de 
Cantelupe embattled by special license of King Edward 
III. From different clusters of houses in widely sep- 
arated parts of the parish the worshippers still come up, 
week by week, to Sunday service, as they have done 
for centuries. A search for the parents of Bridget White 
in this parish, however, only yielded a negative result. 
I found no trace of such a family located there in the 
sixteenth century. Pursuing my researches further, I 
came upon a bequest in the will of John White, made 
on ‘‘the sixteenth day of March, in the seven and thir- 
tieth year of the reign of our sovereign Lady Elizabeth,’’— 
that is to say, in 1595,—in these terms: “Item: I give to 
my niece Bridget Whité one ewe and a lambe.”’ 

This John White described himself as ‘‘a husbandman 
of Newton, in the parish of Bingham.’’ ‘This is in the 
southern part of the county of Nottingham. I took 
this to be a bequest to the girl who afterwards married 
John Robinson and considered it as evidence of her 
winsomeness that she had thus won the regard of her 
uncle. But I am not quite sure now that this is a ref- 
erence to the Bridget White in whom we are interested. 
She certainly had an uncle John, but whether he was 
the John White at Bingham does not appear. This 
reference only drew attention away from the actual 


* Early Independents, 1893, p. 8r. 
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locality of Bridget’s home; for it was away in the north- 
east of Nottinghamshire in the Bassetlaw Hundred, 
about half-way between Scrooby and Gainsborough, that 
Alexander and Eleanor White, the parents of Bridget, 
had their dwelling. There in the parish of Sturton-le- 
Steeple was the old home of the wife of the pastor of 
the Pilgrim fathers. In after days, when she had crossed 
the Atlantic, she must, at times, have called up in mem- 
ory the scenes of her girlhood and courtship, and pictured 
the magnificent perpendicular tower of the parish church 
at Sturton, crowned with its twelve graceful pinnacles 
and the comfortable farms and homesteads of the vil- 
lage and the field paths over to the little hamlet of 
Fenton, where her good Aunt Ellen lived. 

It may be asked how it can be known that this was the 
particular family to which our Bridget belonged? Well, 
from other sources it had been determined that Bridget 
Robinson had a brother, Roger White, and sisters, Jane 
and Frances, and possibly Catherine, if John Carver’s 
wife were a blood relation. It was Roger White who 
wrote from Leyden on Apr. 28, 1625, to convey to Gov. 
Bradford the news of the death of his ‘dear and reverend 
brother, Mr. John Robinson.”” Now the will of Alex- 
ander White, yeoman of Sturton, signed on the 15th 
of March, 1594, not only mentions Eleanor, his ‘loving 
wyfe,” and Charles, his eldest son, but daughters Cath- 
erine, Bridget, Jane, and Frances, and younger sons 
Thomas, Roger, and Edward, who were all then under 
age. ‘This conjunction of names proves the case. Alex- 
ander White belonged to that substantial, determined, 
and steady-going middle class, embodying some of the 
finest qualities of the English race,—the class from which 
Latimer and Shakespeare came. He was possessed of 
a comfortable little estate, and, when he died, early in 
1595, left his family provided for, besides making be- 
quests for the poor of Sturton and his nephews and 
nieces. His wife did not survive him many years. She 
died in the summer of 1599. Her will is a document of 
very great interest, for it enables us to see how the home 
of Bridget White was furnished and equipped. She 
would not come to her husband empty-handed. Her 
father had left her ‘‘one hundred marks of lawful English 
money’’; and now, by her mother’s will, she was to receive 
“fiftie pounde in money, ii paire of lynnen sheets, ii paire 
of pillowbeeres [7.e., pillow cases] two tableclothes one 
long needlework cushen a dozen of napkins two lynnen 
towells,’’—and all this besides her mother’s “‘newe silver 
bowle.” This would be a useful contribution towards 
John Robinson’s new home. 

The bequest to Jane White is noteworthy. Jane 
accompanied Robinson and her sister Bridget to Hol- 
land, and her name is mentioned in the record of the 
conveyance of the house in Leyden in which Robinson 
lived and where the brethren met for worship. ‘This 
house was purchased in May, 1611, in the name of four 
persons,—John Robinson, William Jepson, Henry Wood, 
and “‘Raynulph Tickens who has married Jane White.” 
Why was her name brought into the transaction? I 
believe it was because she was finding part of the pur- 
chase money. She had married Randolph Thickins in 
the preceding month. Now, according to her mother’s 
will, the portion given ‘‘to Janie by her father’s will 
and mine’’ (the affectionate diminutive of the name 
will be noticed), was to be put out at interest ‘‘till her 
maryage or full aige of xxi. yeares which shall first hap- 
pen.’’ On wedding Randolph, then,—who, by the way, 
was a looking-glass maker,—Jane White became entitled 
toa good round sum of money, and her zeal for the relig- 
ious cause which her brother-in-law was leading induced 
her to devote it to the purchase of a house in which the 
Pilgrim church could worship in peace and comfort. 
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We see, then, that the household in which Bridget 
White was brought up was one of good standing. There 
is mention of her father’s books, so she would have op- 
portunities of reading. There is mention also of the 
brewhouse, bakehouse, kilnhouse, oxhouse, and cow- 
house attached to the old homestead, so we may be 
sure she received a thorough training in the work of the 
dairy and the useful arts of housewifery. Any man would 
find in her a treasure for his wife. 

Having located the home of Bridget Robinson, it 
seemed to me probable that I might find the home of 
John Robinson himself in the same district. In this I 
was not disappointed. His parents lived in the same 
parish as those of his bride, but I must leave details of 
his family for a second article. Children were born to 
John arid Bridget, both at Norwich and Leyden, and the 
young wife’s hands must have been very full. She sur- 
vived her husband. She remained at Leyden to see her 
daughter (another Bridget) married on May 26, 1629, 
to John Grynwich, student in theology, and then bravely 
crossed to Plymouth Plantation, the land to which her 
husband had looked longingly from afar; but, like an- 
other Moses, had been prevented from entering. Both 
England and America have an interest in this family. 
I do not think the work done by Robinson would have 
been possible without the support of his dauntless and 
capable wife. We hear much in praise of the Pilgrim 
fathers; let us not forget the Pilgrim mothers who 
shared in all the hardships and dangers which beset those 
who laid the foundations of New England. 

LouGHBOROUGH, ENG. 


Religion. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


Nil: 


The last half century has brought a great change to 
Christendom in its religious spirit and power. Many 
look upon these transformations with melancholy regret. 
They have lost the old standing and have gained no new 
footing. And yet, taken as one whole, the growth of 
thought and action is in these transformations. An 
increase of knowledge has altered, and at the same time 
enlarged, belief, and placed it on more stable founda- 
tions. Growth in religious opinion is as much a necessity 
as growth in any other direction. Growth by parts and 
growth as one whole is the order of the world. Evolu- 
tion is the keynote of our thought. Growth always in- 
volves transformation, decay, but a decay very different 
from that of death. These changes have, in a large 
part, grown out of the exigencies of human life, and with 
much inconvenience and some loss have borne it on- 
ward. It is the stationary and disused elements in faith 
that have occasioned most difficulty, and in getting 
these out of the way we have suffered chills and fever. 

Religion has suffered, and still suffers, from the notion 
of infallibility,—a notion less applicable to religion, with 
its immense and unexplored fields, than to any other 
form of thought. There is no infallibility to any human 
conception unless it be a purely formal one, like those of 
mathematics. The moment we fill any conception with 
substance, that instant the thing begins to stretch be- 
yond us. Whatever we make infallible is no longer a 
subject of thought, but becomes an indissolvable grain in 
our living processes. We approach all things through the 
solvent power of our own minds, and the elements we 
make use of are those which yield themselves to this 
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process. If our infallibility is located in a person, a 
council, a church, a book, it is still our own interpreta- 
tion that carries authority, and we are simply setting up 
one of our thoughts, in the face of all growth, as ultimate. 
There is no other infallibility open to us but our own in- 
fallibility, since we make our way to it and declare it by 
our own powers. The physical and the spiritual worlds 
lying about us are full of truth, but truths we approach 
and measure by our own thoughts only. Herein is the 
excellence of man in his many errors of belief and con- 
duct, that he can correct them one and all by farther 
inquiry. The world to which we belong is a world of 
living things, and its fitness lies in the many ways in 
which this life opens before us. ‘‘Be ye perfect as your 
Father in heaven is perfect,” implies neither that we are 
perfect or shall ever win perfection. It involves rather 
an endless enlargement of mind and heart in a universe 
boundless in reference to these attainments. It is at 
the opening of such a life, on the verge of such a universe, 
our first intimation of the Divine Presence, that we put 
on the brake, and stop the very movement for the sake 
of which we are made. 

There is no struggle among men so untiring or varied 
in form as the struggle for liberty, the right and oppor- 
tunity of unfolding their own powers. Some lower or 
some higher liberty expresses to us the worth of life and 
gives it its significancy. Religious liberty is the highest 
form of this liberty, the form most personal to ourselves. 
Once lost it brings with the failure bondage after bond- 
age. We certainly mistake in cutting short this dis- 
cipline, in shaping a garment that will not give our 
muscles play. It is not without significance that we 
strip off our coats when we are to give our bodies room 
for action. We are better as a people for our public 
punishments, but we have greatly erred in our estimates 
of their remedial power. We seek safety in arms, and 
yet by means of them pluck down on ourselves the dan- 
gers of war. We propose to rule the world by the largest 
navy, and so arouse the world against us. 

The man who with us, and in our generation, has done 
the most for religious liberty has been Horace Bushnell. 
He brought to the religious problem vigorous and untir- 
ing thought, strong affections, unusual powers of expres- 
sion, and a supreme desire to renew the world by a just 
conception of its spiritual possibilities. We may think 
as kindly as we will of President Edwards’s intellectual 
powers and sympathies, but he conceived the world in an 
unbearable form, and brought to it the despair of this 
bondage. 

Two points especially Bushnell discussed under the 
cheerful light which falls on things as they are. The 
supernatural is a troublesome element in human thought. 
We can neither do well with it or well without it. If we 
cannot see God and live, neither can we live without see- 
ing him. ‘The difficulty is partly in the word. Man is 
both natural and supernatural. He belongs to the world 
as the chief agent in it, and he shapes it in part to 
his own objects. Working with physical causes he is 
natural, redirecting them to his own purposes he is super- 
natural. He does not sink into events wholly at one 
with them: he does not rise above events with no sub- 
mission to their limitations. He is the expert swimmer, 
his head above the water, yet buoyed by it. He is 
thus natural in the form and measure of his effort and 
supernatural in its ultimate purposes, like the ship that 
buries its keel in the ocean yet catches in its sails the winds 
of heaven. 

Over this doctrine of the supernatural there has always 
been a sharp controversy, and yet without it there can 
be no philosophy of human life. Another and different 
meaning of the supernatural has been present in relig- 
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ion, and in mingling the two much confusion has arisen. 
The supernatural of religion means the miracle, an open 
setting aside of natural law by a divine providence. 
This is a notion which has wrought much mischief in 
faith and carries a fatal liability with it. We meet 
God in nature. He there assigns us our duties and the 
conditions under which they are to be performed. [If at 
the first obstacle we fly off into a miracle, we set aside 
the teachings of the world and turn from our tasks under 
them. ‘A wicked and adulterous generation seeketh 
after a sign.’’ The ethical world is not easily brought 
under a more mistaken and mischievous temper than by a 
ready appeal to miracles, an'appeal to God under con- 
ditions which he has not established. The man who 
approaches the world in its divine workmanship will 
look with distrust at the miracle as an apparently rever- 
ent way of breaking down its real structure. Dr. Bush- 
nell felt profoundly the unity of the world, as opposed, 
on the one hand, to the vigorous current of Calvinism 
and, on the other hand, to the idle wishes of men. The 
world is God’s instrument and man’s instrument, and 
these their labors meet in making it the kingdom of 
Heaven. 

Dr. Bushnell, in the second place, and in concurrence 
with this uniformity of method, pushed aside the arbi- 
trary, governmental mechanism which stood with the 
religious world for the atonement. ‘The one ethical law 
among men seemed to cover the entire ground. Our 
relations to God are expressed daily in our relations to 
men. If we understand these correctly, we shall ap- 
proach those with minds well instructed. Repentance 
and forgiveness, an apprehension of sin and a turning 
from it, are the one path of life. It can be pursued seven 
times or seventy times seven. We no longer have occa- 
sion to divide up the personality of God, that we may have 
material for our dramatis persone, 

I have not so much striven to render the thought of 
Dr. Bushnell as to give the lines of pursuit in my own 
mind. As far as he is concerned, we are not called on to 
give praise or bestow censure. ‘The effect is too profound. 
He moved toward the light and left a trail of light be- 
hind him. In his later writings he seemed to me to feel 
the loneliness of his position, and to wish to draw as 
near as possible to his brethren. If so, it was simply the 
yearning heart of humanity at work in him. We cannot 
move even into the open spaces above us without feel- 
ing the chill of a solitary region. 

I started on the well-beaten platform of New England 
Calvinism, I cherished no notion of departing from it. 
The lives that I knew best and most reverenced rested 
upon it. Yet from the beginning some things per- 
plexed me, and, this perplexity overcome, other things 
took their place. Conversion was urged upon me, but 
a vagueness and uncertainty always went with the 
notion. I dare not say that I had experienced it, but 
what more remained to be done than to renew my familiar 
purpose of doing right? My entire life has been a raising 
and settling of difficulties which lay in the way of co- 
herent thought. Like one crossing a river choked with 
floating ice, I have kept on my way, but have never left 
one block till another offered safe footing. I have strug- 
gled to understand the world, but to understand it in 
and through its own spiritual revelations. There has 
been no break in my faith, but also no settling down to a 
dogma which I could not rationally defend. My creed, 
pliant and expansive in all parts, has come to be this, 
personality, not perpetual motion, lies at the heart of 
the world. It is not a mechanism, but a thought, that 
encompasses us, a purpose silently working its own way 
into development. This central life we approach, and 
approach each other in calling it God, though the word 
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is beyond all measurement. The law of the spiritual 
world to which we belong is love,—love of God and love of 
man. ‘This is a law which completes itself by obedience, 
and, broken, restores itself by repentance and forgive- 
ness. Here again the word “love” is an inscription on a 
vast background of half luminous relations. It pushes 
to the wall such notions as immutable justice and eternal 
punishment. A future life, undefined in its conditions, 
is the certain outcome of a system of wisdom and good- 
ness. Our present relations are the seed which cannot 
but grow into life everlasting. Faithfulness on the part 
of God to the things that are, belief on our part in the 
things given, unite to necessitate this act of trust. With- 
out it the bubbles burst, and the universe, in all its magni- 
ficence, becomes a mere nothing. Here, again, all is 
_ vision, but the revelation holds, and we hold by it. 

With this creed, elastic and enlarging, fitting itself 
to the mind which entertains it and to the world which 
makes proof of it, one is ready for science and philosophy, 
for all low and all high things, each dropping into place 
with its fellows. Causes and reasons are equally real, 
coalesce with each other and come to nothing without 
each other. We pursue one or the other; but, if we do it 
in neglect of either, things and thoughts grow apart, 
each becoming ever more barren. Great convulsions 
in method, losses here and gains there, are requisite, in 
order that the harmony of parts may be restored and we 
move forward once more in a world not less spiritual than 
physical, not more certainly physical than spiritual, not 
less reliable in its highest suggestions than in its lowest 
gratifications,—a thing whose harmonies destroy nothing, 
but unite them at the true points and the right measure 
of concurrence. Wisdom and goodness are not made, 
they grow in the minds and hearts of men, grow as fast 
as men will let them, grow each later stage gathering 
up all previous ones. 

I have never hesitated to declare the truth, as it offered: 
itself to me, when the declaration could bring comfort or 
guidance to my fellow-men. I have more and more 
been indisposed to urge my convictions on others, when 
they brought only mistake and disturbance. We stand 
by the truth and with the truth as it presents itself to 
us, but we stand as one who must do nothing to mar the 
vision before him. We are brought to the truth rather 
than the truth to us, and in this highest activity of life 
we stand with our fellow-men, not as leaders or com- 
manders, but as participants, holding fast what we are 
able to receive. 

WiLLiamstown, Mass. 


Liberal Religion in Florida. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


I shall use the word ‘‘ Unitarian”’ in the broader sense, 
as Dr. Bellows once used it to me,-while I was still 
within the orthodox fold. He said Unitarianism ought 
to cover pretty nearly what was covered by the English 
term “Broad Churchism,’’ where Maurice and Kingsley 
found home. ‘There is a deal of broad churchism here 
in the South, certainly a good deal of it in this part of 
the South. I suspect that very few of these people 
know the history, or have ever read a creed, represent- 
ing any phase of liberalism; but the spirit of the age 
has softened up their old ideas, and left them open-minded 
toward new thoughts. 

Among my neighbors I find three who would, I sup- 
pose, call themselves Universalists,—possibly five. Two 
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families would reckon themselves evolutionists, and 
I should like that term well enough to go in with them. 
One of our best educated families is nominally, as well 
as spiritually, Unitarian. A few here and there about 
the town do not count themselves into any fold, but 
speak that sort of theology to which Dr. Bellows referred. 
The town church is union, and there is only one for a 
very large field. It does not preach union doctrine, 
however, but quite the other way; yet I hope that no 
other church will ever intrude itself, either for broad- 
ness or for narrowness. 

The key to the whole matter lies right here, that there 
is a lot of preaching going on nowadays, and much of 
it is outside pulpits and outside of churches altogether. 
The world drift is not toward atheism, as it is not toward 
churchism. It is a wholesome result of larger informa- 
tion and less imagination, applied to the spiritual and 
moral affairs of the world and the universe. It is speak- 
ing in purer political demands, in a cleaner social life, 
in a higher-keyed educational outlook, as well as in mat- 
ters pertaining to the future life. 

It is a curious fact that the Congregational Church 
is rapidly spreading through the South. ‘The people 
have not begun to talk about the Godhead or Trinity, 
but they have lost all track of that question and of all 
other questions like it. They believe in a good deal of 
self-government, and the Congregational method fits 
in very nicely. I do not think there will be any neces- 
sity for dividing this movement and labelling a large 
part of it Unitarianism, simply because it will be all 
of it on the Channing platform with a very frank out- 
look toward free thinking and free acting. In fact, 
I am not sure that Channing would secede from it, if 
now alive. Parker himself would be pretty well at 
home in nine churches out of ten of all the sects. 

Florida is really the other end of New England. A 
large part of the home-builders down here are those 
who have run away from zero in Massachusetts. Most 
of these people have brought a little capital with them, 
and their influence is felt admirably. Ten years from 
to-day you will find the New England spirit command- 
ing Florida and Alabama and to some extent the rest 
of the Southern States. These people inevitably bring 
a freer theology than that which planted New England, 
and it is being sown in good soil. 

The Cracker element has yet to be dealt with here in 
the South. It is not a worn-out element, exhausted 
either socially or intellectually. It was kept dormant 
through the slavery era, and it is now coming to the 
front with amazing rapidity. Our best farmers are 
Crackers, and our best manufacturers are Crackers. 
These people have their own way of looking at the 
world,—narrow, perhaps, in one sense, but quite free 
to catch up new thoughts. They are not deeply im- 
bued with Calvinism, neither do they know anything 
about the battle with Calvinism. It will not be possi- 
ble to wake up in them any deep interest in old quarrels. 

My impression is that Unitarianism, which in reality 
stands for broad church sentiment everywhere, will 
have to nominate itself by some title that comes right 
up to the times,—a title comprehensible by the elements 
that are to be organized for the future Southern church. 
There will not be half the trouble in organizing progress 
down here that there is up North. The crumbling of 
the past will not leave any very hard lumps to disinte- 
grate. I speak of the country rather than of the cities, 
for in the cities there are sectarian forces that will not 
let go very readily. 

What we want here is not more churches, but more 
religion. It may need some explanation when I say 
that the South has been cursed with religion,—a relig- 
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ion that had lost its soul, possibly no more than the 
North; but it was of a very stalwart sort, and its creed 
was desperately strong on damnation. It left the church 
free to condemn and outrage free thought, as slavery 
condemned free speech. All this is changing with great 
speed, and a finer, warmer, manlier interpretation of 
the gospel of Jesus is coming in. I have met one or two 
little whipper-snappers in the way of preachers, who 
thought it quite within their sphere to settle the prob- 
lems of God and eternity; but I can lead you to others 
of a very different type, and it is these latter men that 
are now coming into control of the colleges and the uni- 
versities and the larger activities of the people. 

The word “‘religion’’ means, as you know, to bind to- 
gether, not to divide; and it is just that which we want 
and you want. Theodore Parker taught it as a world 
doctrine. To him religion was the upward looking of 
the human heart, not the mere believing of a verbatim 
creed. Jesus was the Theodore Parker of his age, the 
grand preacher of simplicity and brotherly kindness, the 
man whose Unitarianism meant the unity of the human 
race as well as the unity of the Godhood. ‘The empha- 
sis is surely coming on the character of Jesus, and not 
on a lot of notions about Jesus. 

SORRENTO, FLa. 


Keeping the Heart with Diligence. 


Your heart does not yield you the high emotions till 
you who are its guardian have learned to keep it with 
diligence, to care for its culture and training, to shut out 
from it the things which might debase it or prevent its 
growth. But, as you diligently do that, you discover, by 
degrees, that there is for you in every direction, as far as 
ever you can reach, a range of enjoyment and vital qual- 
ity and power which you never dreamed of till you learned 
to believe in your ability to train in some degree the 
unmeasured resource of the life to which you belong. 
It lies within you to develop beautiful, fine, rare, inex- 
haustible sources of satisfaction, in the presence of which 
the things you used to delight in seem to grow common 
and unworthy. ‘‘Keep your heart with all diligence, 
for out of it are the issues of life.”’ 

I have seen an old man in whose mouth everything 
had turned to ashes, because no high emotion had ever 
been wakened in him. And I have seen another, old as 
he, but with all the keen interest of a child. ‘To him all 
the years that he had travelled had been but a beginning. 
His was the eager delight of the endless journey. In 
his case the emotions had been trained to grow and rise 
and expand, while in the other they had been sated and 
exhausted instead of being developed. ‘The difference 
lies in the art of learning to keep the heart, to set ever 
higher and farther ahead the delights that tempt you, to 
watch over the inner sources of ever nobler satisfaction. 
Year by year see that you are putting a bigger life in 
place of the less. Get rid of your dream of finality and 
of settling down in some quiet nook of content. Gird 
yourself ever afresh for the untravelled road and the 
ever-widening horizon of enlarging faculty. No easy 
and comfortable place ought to hold you from the open 
road of life, on which easy and hard places alike are only 
stages in the process whereby you become sensitive and 
responsive to all the myriad wealth of the great whole of 
which you are a part, to which you do, in every fibre of 
you, assuredly belong. 

Now it seems to me as though this keeping of the 
heart were only another name for religion. It is just 
the sense of learning to love things which are immensely 
worth while, to appreciate and be moved and stirred by 
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the great values which lift a man out of the ruck and 
battle of living. It is the power in him to respond to 
the music under all dissonances, and to win the joy of 
vision from the high places where all the confused de- 
tail that weighs on us fades into the wonderful purples 
and entrancing beauty which fringes the infinite. There 
the terrible discordant struggle of life becomes like some 
rounded diapason on which rests a music still too won- 
derful for our ear. We no longer are right up against 
the hurrying loom, deafened by the roar and blinded 
by the flash of the shuttles, but find ourselves able, stand- 
ing afar off, to see the wonder of the growing pattern 
in the fabric whereby God renders himself visible. It is 
all just part of the process of learning to keep the heart 
with diligence, of caring less about mere immediate sat- 
isfactions, of escaping more from the tyranny of fickle 
and ever-changing fortune. We are coming to learn that 
the only thing which gives the divine right of possession 
anywhere is what we are, and that what we are may grow, 
as we learn to love and seek for it, until after a while 
we become like little wondering children, filled with the 
delight of learning to live in a world where, as we reach 
out towards it, we find beauty, harmony, joy, reverence, 
strength, the growing quality of life, everywhere. 

I have spoken of the cultivation of the heart in rela- 
tion to art and literature, to the music heard with the 
outer ear and to that inner music which the poet awakens. 
Is not religion just this same culture with respect to life 
as a whole? On Sundays, when we are free to gather in 
this place, we do but have our opportunity of learning 
afresh to be moved, not by the cheap and easy emotions 
of our daily living, but by those which lift us above their 
power. Here we may strive to catch the gladness of the 
wider vision, the serenity of returning confidence in the 
things which endure and are worth while, the uplift of 
the assurance, quickened afresh in high communion, that 
it is indeed in us to shake clear at last from the hinder- 
ing power of mere circumstance, to climb out of the val- 
ley to the high places, and to learn to catch the feel of 
God which is in everything. So at last we become able 
to say: I have found the delight of learning to live, not 
as a brute or as a mere denizen of the soil, but as one 
who, all along the way, found ever in himself the power 
of delighting not only in the laughter and the sunshine, 
but in the hard-earned strength born of the stress and 
the climb, and in those deep things of the heart which 
are often found only in the battle and the darkness. So 
to live is to discover that the joy of the whole earth, to 
which we belong, lies sleeping in the heart, which, as we 
keep it and train and care for it, grows dissatisfied with 
the things which belong to our ignorance and our in- 
fancy, and begins to reach out towards those which open 
to us as we travel upward, toward the manhood whose 
beginning we can experience, but whose maturing and 
whose fulfilment lie far beyond us in the unmeasured 
possibilities of life—Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford. 
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When I look like this into the blue sky, it seems so 
deep, so peaceful, so full of a mysterious tenderness, that 
I could lie for centuries and wait for the dawning of the 
face of God out of the awful loving-kindness.—G. Mac- 
donald. 

ed 


Not a prayer, not an act of faithfulness in your call- 
ing, not a self-denying or kind word or deed, done out.of 
love, not a weariness or painfulness endured patiently, 
not a duty performed, not a temptation resisted, but 
it enlarges the whole soul for the endless capacity of the 
love of God.—E£. B. Pusey. 
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BY A. E. BARTLETT. 


“Know ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business?’”” In choosing this text for my introductory 
address, I do not wish to be understood as magnifying my 
own ministry at the expense of other callings. After the 
utterance of these words by Jesus, eighteen years elapsed 
before he began to preach, yet all this. time he was en- 
gaged in his Father’s,business. So far from limiting the 
text to one profession, I wish to apply it to every career 
of duty, to every honest and earnest service, however 
humble and commonplace. Indeed, I conceive that my 
very mission here may be in part to convince my brethren 
that every calling is holy, that in no department can a 
line be drawn between the sacred and the profane. There 
is no profane, no secular. All is divine and hallowed,— 
man and woman and nature, body and soul, passion and 
intellect. Every business is our Father’s business, and 
the great era of every life is the discovery of this truth 
and the consecration of our daily work to high and noble 
purposes. 

What is our Father’s business? Above all, it is to be 
pure in heart, to be tender’in our sympathies, to be 
honest in thought and motive, to be devout in our daily 
attitude, and finally to evince, as perfectly as we can, 
these inner qualities in our outward conduct. By letting 
this divine spirit pervade our action in all our daily 
_ duties, we make our life-work truly our Father’s business. 

But to this thought we shall, doubtless, devote many 
a future discussion. ‘To-day there will be propriety in 
considering especially that branch of our Father’s busi- 
ness upon which this hour we are entering together. 
How can we make this common ministry of ours most 
effectually our Father’s business? 

Observe that I do not separate my own function from 
yours. I do not wish to think of you as mere passive 
recipients of the Bread of Life distributed among you by 
the beneficent hands of your pastor, I prefer a more 
democratic view of the ministry. I like better the Hebrew 
conception of the priest as the people’s representative in 
the temple, performing for them the religious functions 
that are properly their own as much as his. I stand here 
not so much as your teacher, your mouth-piece, uttering 
in your stead those thoughts of aspiration and of worship 
which cry out so importunately for outward expression 
that they have impelled you to erect this temple and to 
come here for spiritual communion. I meet you in this 
place only to speak your own thoughts for you, and, if 
those thoughts thus spoken contribute in any degree to 
the ennoblement of your lives and of mine, that result 
will be but the natural consequence of all earnest and 
thoughtful utterance. The ultimate object of these dis- 
cussions may, indeed, be to make us all better men and 
women; but such a consummation will not be due to the 
speaker’s bestowal of thoughts and feelings higher than 
those of his hearers, but rather to the intensifying of 
high thought and feeling by giving them appropriate 
expression. 

We must say the worthy things we think, else we for- 
get to think them. Expression is requisite to retention. 
Nor is conversation adequate for the utterance of spir- 
itual sentiment. Conversation is too personal, too in- 
formal, too unpremeditated. We cannot converse with 
ease about our most private and sacred aspirations, nor 
ought we to violate our natural reserve on such subjects 
by degrading them to colloquial topics. Hence our need 
of the church and of the ministry. 


* Extract from an imaginary sermon, 
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Again, speech is the medium between thought and 
action. After we have conceived a noble purpose we 
find it helpful to strengthen and vivify it in language 
before we attempt to realize it in action. This inter- 
mediate function of speech you have delegated to me, 
and I recognize that through conscientious discharge of 
that function I may be of help to you as well as to my- 
self toward realizing ideals in conduct: nevertheless, I 
stand here not so much your spiritual teacher as your 
deputy, to give expression for you to those sentiments of 
reverence and of duty which are yours as much as they 
are mine. Not only do I refrain from imposing upon 
you as authoritative any opinion of my own, but I should 
even, if I thought necessary, urge you against the error 
of adopting the guidance of any religious teacher, how- 
ever exalted his spiritual rank. If we allow our lives to 
be directed by authority, we thereby suffer our own 
moral natures to perish of atrophy. 

The mission of the pulpit, then, is but to furnish sym- 
pathetic expression for the highest religious sentiment of 
the congregation, and the powerful influence which such 
an expression may have upon conduct is due not only 
to the greater definiteness given by language to thought 
and feeling, but also to the stimulus given by sympa- 
thetic social participation. In this mutual benefit I 
must be the gainer even more than you. Nothing that 
I may say can ever thrill and inspire my hearers as 
deeply as their sympathetic presence will inspire and 
thrill myself. In the choice of this work no motive has 
influenced me more strongly than my own need of spir- 
itual sympathy and impulse. ‘The spiritual need is pre- 
eminently a social need, and I come here for communion 
with you. I come to be inspired by noble human faces, 
to be blessed by the presence of a pure and dignified 
manhood and womanhood,—some with the beauty of 
mutual love enveloping them like a halo, those that have 
spent a lifetime together, and others that only a few 
months hence will first join hands to breathe their vows,— 
fresh young souls with all the possibilities of life shining 
undimmed in their eyes, stronger and sadder natures in 
the midst of the storm and the stress of the world’s trials 
and temptations, and finally the venerable seniors of our 
community with the white aureole of years about their 
careworn brows. 

With all this inspiration and stimulus offered me, I 
could not appear before you as a mere giver of benefits 
without confessing to an obtuseness that would do me 
little credit. I come to receive not less than to give, 
and I consider it a greater dignity to participate in your 
united strength than to stand aloof trying feebly to min- 
ister to you out of my solitary poverty. 

Thus far I have considered on its emotional side our 
relations as pastor and congregation. Now let us in- 
quire what is to be the content of that emotion, and 
what practical manifestations it is to yield in our own 
lives and in the lives of our fellows. 

What business of our Father are we to perform in 
society at large? In addition to such charities and ser- 
vices as are expected from all public-spirited organiza- 
tions, what special mission can a Unitarian church fulfil 
among our people? 

Not by any accident has Unitarianism come to be a 
religion of tolerance and of universal brotherhood, so 
that, notwithstanding the theological significance of our 
name, we can freely invite Trinitarian brethren or even 
polytheists to our communion. We sometimes feel that 
we might more appropriately call ourselves by some 
name which would emphasize our most distinctive doc- 
trine,—the principle of universal human fellowship and 
brotherhood. Yet, after all, this catholic spirit is im- 
plied even in the name of Unitarian; for, by laying so 
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great a stress upon the supremacy of the universal Father, 
and by subordinating the great human teacher of our 
hereditary religion, we open the way to a broader sym- 
pathy with all other forms of theism, and even with 
philosophical systems not avowedly theistic. 

But, in spite of this theological name, Unitarianism is 
not properly a theological system, but an organized social 
effort for the realization of that perfect love which Jesus 
taught, and such a mission is pre-eminently our Father’s 
business. Now for the promotion of this love there is 
only one successful means, and that is to show that such 
a love is rational. Natural sympathy alone, even when 
quickened by practical sympathy in the shape of benevo- 
lent deeds, is not adequate to the perfection of this love. 
Our sympathy must be justified and stimulated by an 
intellectual appreciation both of the infinite possibilities 
and the finite limitations of mankind and of individuals. 
If we believe that every human soul, no matter how far 
down in the scale of being, is destined to attain and to 
transcend saintship; and if, at the same time, we recog- 
nize that of necessity every soul must pass through all 
lower stages beginning with the lowest,—if we have 
arrived at this great conception of human nature and 
human destiny, we cannot find it difficult to love all 
men, even oyr enemies. Under the provocation of pres- 
ent wrong and insult we may, indeed, lose sight of our 
philosophy long enough to feel a temporary irritation; 
but our real, deep attitude must be one of brotherly 
love. And when that philosophy has fully worked its 
way into our being, even temporary anger will be impos- 
sible. 

In this philosophy of love, then, there are, besides the 
emotional ingredient of natural sympathy, two intellectual 
elements,—recognition of every man’s exalted destiny and 
appreciation of his temporal limitations. The former of 
these elements was, in its completeness, scarcely possible 
in the time of Jesus, and he probably never arrived at 
the conception of universal salvation. He did, however, 
attain to an adequate realization of human limitations, 
though in this respect, as in the other, he had not the 
advantage of modern psychological knowledge. Here and 
there we find hints of his profound insight into mortal 
infirmities, and finally, in his divine prayer on the cross, 
he utters in a flash of inspiration half the philosophy 
of love,—* Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do.” 

Again, while Jesus may not have conceived of the in- 
evitableness of every soul’s salvation, he did feel deeply 
the possibility of every soul’s salvation; so that here, 
too, his love was reasonable, and not a rash enthusiasm. 
We perhaps fail to give him full credit for the intellectu- 
ality which he really possessed. In spite of the preva- 
lent emotional coloring, his utterances reveal an intel- 
lectual undertone which even the simplest and most un- 
philosophical of his historians could not obscure. ‘The 
plain men who recorded his sayings would naturally 
eliminate almost everything except what had either a 
practical bearing or a startling emotional appeal. Yet 
even those incomplete reports hold a philosophy in solu- 
tion and anticipate much of modern thought. 

Jesus had, then, an intellectual basis for his love of 
man. Yet, owing to the imperfect development of 
thought in his time, he could not have seen as clearly as 
we do to-day the reasonableness of such a universal love. 
The law of evolution, when given its full application, is 
a complete vindication of that greatest ethical thought 
of Christianity,—the duty of loving even the wicked and 
depraved. ‘This ethical principle, which is irreconcilably 
opposed by the traditional Christian metaphysics, is jus- 
tified and established by evolutionary philosophy, which 
proves all men to be more than brothers, passing un- 
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avoidably through the same lower stages and rising in- 
evitably to the same spiritual exaltation. 

The philosophical justification of Christian love, the 
proclaiming of universal salvation, and the promotion of 
universal religious fellowship,—these purposes consti- 
tute that portion of our Father’s business which seems 
peculiarly the mission of Unitarianism. 

DeEtTrRoIT, MIcH. 


The Ministry of Religion.* 


BY PROF. EPHRAIM EMERTON. 


Itis my privilege to say to you a word”of good cheer 
as you go out from this place into the work of your life. 
There is no profession, we are often told, which makes such 
immediate demands upon all the resources of a”young man 
beginning practice in it as does that of the minister. In 
other professions there is usually a novitiate of consider- 
able length, in which the new practitioner begins active 
work under the sheltering direction of his professional 
seniors. This novitiate is secured to the young physician 
by the natural distrust of reasonable people. The 
young lawyer spends nowadays a period of paid service 
in the employ of an established firm, venturing out deeper 
and deeper into the trying places of responsibility before 
he trusts himself to go alone. ‘The engineer, of what- 
ever kind he may be, is glad if he can secure an oppor- 
tunity to show what he can do under strict supervision 
and with an almost crushing sense of the competition 
that is ready to replace him at any moment if he fails 
to meet the test. 

The young minister alone is called upon, from the first 
moment, to meet the most serious demands that can 
ever be made upon him. So far as this element of 
seriousness is concerned there is no difference in the fields 
of labor that may offer themselves to him. We hear 
of young ministers being, as we carelessly say, tried in 
small parishes before they can be trusted in larger cen- 
tres; but we know, if we think of it for a moment, that 
the most serious responsibilities of his professional duty 
are precisely as exacting in the smaller as in the larger 
community. ‘The great crises of human experience, the 
mysteries of birth and death, the stress of sorrow, the 
discipline of pain and loss, the infinite complexities of 
duty, the struggle to find the right and the crushing 
sense of failure to follow it when found,—all these ex- 
periences that make up the paths and the worth of human 
life are as acutely present in one group of our fellow- 
beings as in another. ‘These are the things that press 
most heavily upon the conscience of the young minister. 
He has been spending here years of comparative irrespon- 
sibility, so far as this side of his life-work is concerned. 
His interests here have been primarily those of the in- 
tellectual life. Sometimes, I suppose, it has seemed 
to him as if this were too exclusively the case. The 
shadow of these other responsibilities has crossed his 
path, and he has wondered whether, after all, it would 
not have been better if he could have had some kind of 
practical introduction to them, such as the medical 
student gets in his hospital and the law student in his 
moot courts. 

I doubt whether, if such experimental service were 
practicable, it would be altogether desirable. The 
problems brought to the minister’s attention are far more 
subtly exacting, far less reducible to any general formulas, 
far more dependent upon that instinctive sympathy and 
comprehension of others’ needs which is the highest gift 


* Address to graduates of the Harvard Divinity School, Visitation Day, June 3, 1910. 
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of the man really called to be a minister of religion. 
The years spent here in putting in solidly the foundations 
of knowledge as a basis for future experience are, I must 
think, better spent than if they were to be devoted to a 
kind of experimentation in sympathy that must, after all, 
be largely fictitious. The young minister so prepared 
need not, if he have within him the right spirit, be dis- 
mayed by the suddenness of the demand that is to be 
made upon him. If this acquired knowledge has meant 
anything to him, it must have supplied him with a world 
of suggestions which it now becomes his highest privilege 
to bring to realization. Those of us who stay here and 
watch year after year the stream of young and eager 
life going out of this place have a measure of the effect 
upon them of this impact upon the stern demand of their 
profession. We see them leave here fresh-faced, smooth- 
browed, with that hint of care-freeness which is the happy 
birthright of youth; and then, two or three years later, 
we see them again, as they come back to our festivities, 
and already there is a subtle change. Almost invariably 
the change is an improvement. . Often it is so slight that 
the photograph would hardly reveal it. It expresses an 
indefinable something of maturity and seriousness that 
can only be the reflection of the serious things the young 
man has been called upon to face. It is the certificate to 
us who care about him that he has met these things suc- 
cessfully. If he did not carry this unconscious signature 
in his face, we should have our doubts. When we see 
this we say, “His work has made a man of him.” 

That is the first word of cheer I have to give you,— 
that, however distrustful of yourselves you may be in 
regard to these sudden and grave demands that are to 
be made upon you, you need have no fear if in the silence 
of your own hearts you have faced the crises of your own 
inner life, but that you will find the right word when you 
are called upon to enter, as no other among the world’s 
workers is called to enter, into the deepest experiences of 
others. 

And then there is another word, and that is that you 
should have no doubts whatever as to the value and the 
importance of the profession you have chosen. I sup- 
pose there is no point on which the young minister needs 
assurance so much as this. He cannot have failed to 
hear the frequent comment that there is no room in our 
modern society for the work of the minister unless that 
work shall find radically new interpretations. You 
must not only have heard this comment, but you must 
have considered it and made your own judgment upon it. 
If you believed it to be true, you would hardly be here 
waiting to receive the last sanctions before entering 
upon the work it would seem to make futile. If I and my 
colleagues believed it to be true, we should certainly not 
be spending our lives in trying to prepare men for that 
work. And yet the discouragement suggested by this 
popular judgment of the present-day ministry is so pro- 
found that a word here to clear it away as far as possible 
cannot be out of place. 

The arguments to prove the uselessness of the minister 
have a great deal of truth in them. We are told, and 
rightly, that there are more agencies for reaching the 
popular mind and heart than ever before, and we are 
asked to draw the conclusion that in so far the minister’s 
work is rendered superfluous. We are told again that 
knowledge in every subject has now become so highly 
specialized that no minister can hope to compete with 
the authorities that have devoted themselves each to 
its special line of research, and we are expected to believe, 
therefore, that by just so much his authority among 
the people he serves must be diminished. We are told, 
- further, that all organized authority is being questioned 
as never before, so that the Church as a whole is no longer 
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taken at its own valuation. The minister is thus, as it 
were, handicapped by the very fact of belonging to the 
organization which formerly supplied him with the most 
important background for his own activity. And again 
we are reminded that life is far more interesting for a 
larger proportion of the people than it ever was before, 
and that therefore they are less dependent upon the 
Church to give them that touch of idealism which the 
strenuous life of every day demands. They find now in 
the magazine, the novel, the theatre, out-of-doors life, 
travel, the intellectual and moral stimulus which they 
formerly sought in the various aspects of organized 
religion. 

These arguments are all true. They are so true as 
to be obvious to the slightest observation, and because 
they are true they cannot be disregarded. ‘They are to 
be met neither by contradiction nor by mere neglect. 
Tf the young minister is to satisfy his own highest demands 
upon himself, he must face these facts and decide what 
he will do with them. I suppose there is no reasonable 
room for doubt that many high-minded young men, the 
very ones we should like to see turning to the ministry, 
are led to reject it as a life-work by precisely these con- 
siderations. Taken together they seem to constitute 
an unanswerable indictment against the profession, or 
at least they seem to make the chances of usefulness too 
small to warrant the risk. In the minds of these young 
men, as also in the minds of those who raise the objec- 
tions, they seem to include all possible points of view and 
to leave nothing as the peculiar province of the Chris- 
tian minister. 

Now it is precisely here that these arguments seem to 
me to fail. They do indeed range over a wide ground. 
They proceed on the assumption that the possible func- 
tions of the guides and teachers of men can he divided off 
into departments, like the headings of a university cata- 
logue and intrusted each to a set of specialists into 
whose province no other dare encroach. Thus there 
are the philosophers to tell us how to think, the economists 
and sociologists to show us the right relations of classes 
to each other and to the whole. There are the historians 
to enlighten us by the experience of the past, and there 
are the men of science to tell us the mysteries of the ma- 
terial universe and give us their inspiring prophecies of 
the future. The minister, we say, cannot rival these 
nor any one of them, and yet it is these who are fur- 
nishing the answers to all the problems that beset the 
busy multitudes who are doing the work and bearing 
the struggle of existence. 

There are several ways of meeting this array of opposi- 
tion. One is, as we have already said, to desert, give up 
the case and throw one’s self into some one of the lines of 
special activity whose limits seem more clearly defined 
and whose methods are more easily understood. An- 
other way has been to try to make the minister as near 
a specialist and in as many lines as possible. We here in 
this school are familiar with the demand that the min- 
ister shall be learned in all these varieties of science, 
ready, as is said, to face the philosopher or the economist 
or the biologist on his own ground. Or else we are told 
that the minister, while retaining his ordinary place as 
the head of a church organization and the director of 
the spiritual life of his people, shall at the same time 
become a real specialist in some one of the lines of learn- 
ing, so that he may claim real authority when he speaks 
within this field. 

That is an alluring suggestion. The difficulty with it is 
that it implies a standard of accomplishment higher even 
than that of the specialist himself. It demands that 
a man shall be first-rate in at least two ways at once, 
and that is beyond the powers of all but the very rarest 
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men. If escape were to be found only along this road, 
the aspiring young minister might well despair. 

Another solution is in the theory that the modern 
minister should be mainly an organizer of the moral and 
spiritual activities of the community. Leaving all the 
speculative side of life to the several specialists, it may 
become his business to co-ordinate and regulate all those 
. energies that are otherwise sure to run to waste in ill- 
considered effort after the highest humanitarian ends. 
The minister would thus find himself in competition, not 
with the teachers of the community, but with its organ- 
izers, the captains of industry, the presidents of banks 
and railroads, the inventors of new schemes for exploit- 
ing the wealth of the country. Undoubtedly there is a 
field here for effective work; but it is likely that, except 
in rare cases, the minister, even though he should be a 
much better equipped man than is now common, would 
be able to combine such activity with the other and 
personal side of his work. I am not overlooking the 
possibility of great differentiation in the functions of 
the ministry of the future, so that men of different 
gifts may find scope, each for the kind of activity he is 
best fitted for; but such differentiation is not yet within 
sight for by far the larger part of our clergy. 

Where, then, is the hope for the young minister of 
fair natural parts and good academic preparation, as he 
steps out of this kindly shelter into the immediate de- 
mands of professional life? It seems to me to lie in a 
conception of the minister’s function altogether different 
from those we have been considering. It is quite true 
that specialization is one of the watchwords of our modern 
life, but it is not the only one. Going along with the 
demand for specialized knowledge and specialized ac- 
tivity, there moves also parallel the insistent inquiry 
into the principles that give to all this learning and all 
this unparalleled display of energy its reason and its 
motive. If at times it appears as if men had lost interest 
in this question in the rush of immediate demand, we 
may be assured that this indifference cannot be of wide 
extent or of long duration. ‘The times are full of signs 
to him who will read, that underneath all this apparent 
neglect of the things of the spirit, the great masses of 
simple and thoughtful people are as anxious as they ever 
were to find the clue to right living and rational think- 
ing about the highest things. Leadership they must 
have. If they cannot get the right leadership, they will 
follow the wrong. Wherever a leader appears, it is 
pathetic to see with what readiness he can command a 
hearing. 

This, it seems to me, is the sufficient encouragement to 
the young minister. The people do not ask of him what 
he is not able to give. They do not want him to teach 
them political economy, but they do want the assurance 
that in their daily struggle for bread he can show them 
some larger hope and some higher end than mere exist- 
ence. They do not ask him to teach them exact science, 
but they do ask to be shown how their material life is 
bound up with the universal life of beneficent law. They 
may distrust him as a man of business, but they would 
gladly be shown how to direct their unformed instincts 
into the wisest ways of charity and human brother- 
hood. 

Religion is not a mere department of activity, like all 
the rest. It is something that goes above and through 
and around all these. If it is to be an active force in 
the world, it must show itself indispensable to the orderly 
working out of undisciplined energy. It is a thing of 
the individual soul, and into whatever community you 
go, your business is, above all, with the individual aspira- 
tions, the individual struggles, the individual joys and 
sorrows of your people. In meeting those you will find 
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the highest inspiration for yourself and win the deepest 
satisfactions of your unique profession. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Che Pulpit. 


Good for Good’s Sake. 


BY REV. MAXWELL SAVAGE. 


“He that showeth mercy with cheerfulness,’”’—ROoMANS xii. 8. 


Not only philosophers working out their theories of 
ethics, but all men and women who have done more than 
exist in the midst of life’s problems have asked them- 
selves the question, “‘Why try to be good?” 

‘The answers have been nearly as many as the ques- 
tioners. Fear of consequences, of punishment, has 
been one reason for trying not to do the wrong thing. 
Hope of reward has been one reason for trying to do the 
right thing. 

Yet neither of these is what we consider high motives. 
That they are common is not unnatural, when we look 
over the history of the race, or when we look about us 
and see the way many parents try to bring up their chil- 
dren through fears and bribes. So it has been and still 
is in the world of theology. For a man’s theology is 
always built on his ethical ideas. If, by chance, it is not, 
then it is a thing dead and worthless. 

Fear of an angry deity, of hell, of social ostracism, 
has herded men into the corrals of goodness. Hope of 
divine favor and reward has led many to try and do what 
was considered the good. 

But I rejoice that Unitarian theology has no creed 
containing threats for badness or bribes for goodness. 
It does not ignore the horror of the hells of life, it does 
not fail to point out the glorious heavens of right living. 
It states a fact that salvation is character, that the good 
should be sought for for the sake of the good, the true, 
the beautiful, and for the sake of strength with which to 
destroy the evil, the false, and the ugly. 

What did Jesus have to say about this? Remember 
his rebukes to those who sought material rewards for 
being good. What did he say? Did he threaten? Did 
he reward? No! those were not his ways to develop 
character or to point the way to happiness. But he 
said simply, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God,” that is 
work for goodness, then, not as a reward of candy to a 
child,—no bribe idea,—but in the natural course of events, 
all these other things which bring real happiness shall 
be added unto you. 

That is, good for goodness’ sake. Good results are 
inherent in the very nature of goodness itself. Putting 
it flatly, goodness and cheerfulness and their results 
pay. ‘heir opposites do not pay. And from that bare 
fact alone heavens can be preached and pictured far 
more effective in their real desirability than the old 
conceptions thereof. Hells can be preached which are 
far worse than the old conceptions of the pit. 

Now, when I say that goodness pays, I do not mean 
that it pays in any debased coinage, not even in the 
medium of barter in the world’s market places. People 
still need to learn the first rule of cause and effect in 
this connection. I know people who complain that 
they are not rich, although they have always been good. 
Micah saw more clearly than they when he said, ‘Shall 
I give the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?’’ So 
likewise shall we receive cash payments for spiritual 
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inward peace, poise, power, happiness, and in an outward 
influence of courage, uplift, good cheer, go-ahead-and- 
try-again. / 

Except from a materialistic, low-browed point of 
view, the old saying that ‘‘the wicked flourish like the 
green bay-tree” is wrong. hey won’t, they haven’t, 
and they don’t. Perhaps some of you who are older 
think that that is only the opinion of youth. But the 
world is old, and its experience teaches that the wicked 
flourish in no real, permanent way, that it does not pay 
to do wrong. If that were not so, the world would be 
going down hill, not up. But it is going up hill, and 
doing that because goodness flourishes and wickedness 
withers, no matter how those who have lost the clear 
perspective quote, 


“Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne, 
and don’t finish the quotation,— 


“Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow keeping watch above His own.’’ 


And from that shadow gleams light, which we can see 
when we see any one who is good or cheerful or just or 


merciful, just for the sake of those things themselves, 


just for the sake of life here and now. 

The wise find justice in the order of the universe for its 
own sake; we still must learn to reduce it to action in 
our own lives; we still must learn to do justly, love mercy, 
and realize in our own experience that the order cannot 
be reversed. 

We must attach the true discoveries of man to our 
conduct. If we do that, then we shall hold spiritual 
forces to be supreme in men’s affairs. 

Conduct is the supreme and efficient test of moral 
worth, and mercy born of justice, whether in social or 
private affairs, is clearest, fairest, strongest, in those 
people who hold to goodness for its own sake. 

Goodness, like virtue, is its own reward. The morally 
near-sighted can continue to quote the old catch-saying, 
“Be good, and you'll be happy; but you won’t have a 
good time.’”’ If that were only a saying, it would be 
harmless; but it isa catch-saying by which many are 
caught. ‘“‘Good”’ in that sense is defined by many as 
that which gives selfish pleasure. Such should heed the 
Irishman’s remark, ‘What a happy world it would be if 
we could leave out our pleasures!” 

The Prodigal Son had a “‘good time’”’; but because it 
was a “good time’”’ for the sake of pleasure, it ended 
disastrously, as always. As the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating, so the proof of goodness for its own sake is 
the people who practise it. Look at people, that is all 
we have to do. One person takes a wholesome view of 
those he meets: result, he is wholesome and radiates 
wholesomeness. You like to have such people around, 
and, when they’ve left, you feel the cleaner for it. 

You've seen a cloudy fluid in a glass suddenly clear 
at the introduction of one drop of some chemical. You’ve 
seen a clear fluid become cloudy and muddy at the in- 
troduction of one drop of some chemical. So it is with 
a man or a woman among their fellows. 

Surely that goodness which shows itself in wholesome- 
ness pays, is worth while, is its own reward. ‘To carry 
such magic is to be rich and sought for, and its un- 
wholesome opposite makes people paupers and to be 
avoided. Nobody wants such around. Simply, the 
trouble-seeker finds trouble and gets tainted with it, 
the evil-seeker finds evil and gets tainted with that; 
and, if such do not find it, they create or imagine it, which 
serves their purpose just as well, until the world learns 
_ the source of disagreeable streams and looks elsewhere 
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But goodness pays in the gold of character, of A 
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for springs of clear, clean, and happy waters. ‘There is 
nothing more saddening than those people who find 
pleasure in passing on evil tidings, than the tendency 
to believe evil. 

Tf you are down, if you are discouraged, if one is soul- 
sick, next to the influence of a wholesome, strongly good 
personality I know of no medicine so effective as a book 
such as F. Hopkinson Smith’s ‘‘Peter’’ or Mark Tapley 
in ‘‘Martin Chuzzlewit.’’ So, also, there is no good in 
pessimism. Now they say, “Still waters run deep.” 
True; but, if there were no runs and falls and ripples in 
the streams, only solemn, deep pools, how dull the woods 
would be! So with people: best is the stream that runs 
deep and yet with a smiling surface. Show mercy with 
cheerfulness is the rule. 

Why, sometimes we would rather not receive the 
mercies of life when they are doled out to us with a frown. 
We would rather go without than receive benefits grudg- 
ingly given. For it is true that ‘“‘the gift without the giver 
is bare.” The cheerful side is synonymous with the 
better side. Even they who take things rather hard 
and gloomily can see and desire it, and can fight with their 
disposition till good cheer comes. 

Seeking the bright side pays, because it is seeking 
first the kingdom of God,—“ The inner side of every 
cloud is bright and shining. I therefore turn my clouds 
about and always wear them inside out to show the 
silver lining.” 

Life itself, in spite of all the tragedies, is its own op- 
timistic answer, its own reason for being. If the good 
does not outbalance the bad, if the bright does not out- 
balance the dark, if the laughter does not outbalance 
the tears, then it is all “no use.’ But your normal, 
healthy soul says there is use,—use to be found in good- 
ness, truth, beauty, for their own sakes, as a true work- 
man finds happiness in the well-doing of his work. 

These things being so, these things holding their own 
value for him who wisely desires happiness, we can see 
how it does not pay to be pessimistic or cloudy, we can 
see that Luther Gulick speaks truth when he says that 
“every man should be his own smoke consumer.’’ See- 
ing the intrinsic goodness in the good man, and the health- 
ful, bright effect of the cheerful person, we come to feel 
sure ‘‘that the man who has been struck and floored and 
who takes the count, and then goes and sits in the corner 
to brood over the blows Fate has given him is not dealing 
squarely by his own principles or by a decent and gen- 
erous world that stands ready to back him for the next 
round.” 

So the best reason for showing mercy with cheerfulness 
is mercy and cheerfulness. The best answers to why 
be cheerful or good or wholesome are cheerful, good, 
wholesome human beings, men and women. Look at 
the ones who are not. Look at ourselves when we are 
not. Which people, which moods, are the ones which 
bear good tidings of happiness, which bridge over the 
pits of sorrow, which construct conditions which make 
for justice and peace? 

Get rid of the ideas of doing and being for reward or 
to dodge punishment, and the richest truth and happiness 
will come from being and doing good for its own sake 
right here and now. Show mercy with cheerfulness, 
then justice will be seen as it is, a power not harsh and 
dark with force, but gentle, though firm, with love. 


LouIsvILLE, Ky. 


If your trouble seems to have in it no other possibility 
of good, at least set yourself to bear it like a man. Let 
none of its weight come on other shoulders. Try to carry 
it so that no one shall even see it.—G. S. Merriam. 
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The Spirit of Beauty. 


BY M. J. WEATHERBEE-RICE. 


Where is the secret place from which she fares, 
From sun to sun dissolving all our cares,— 
Soul of the beautiful, where is her shrine? 

To lay adoringly this heart of mine— 

To open her the guest-room of my soul, 

As on and on her beauteous seasons roll. 


Soul of the beautiful! with upturned face, 

A world waits reverent in this holy place, 
Sweet with the incense of her gardens flung 
From every little flower, as censers swung. 
The morning dew is honey in the cup 

Of this holy chalice whence her wine we sup. 


O beautiful soul! the world at her feet 

Waits dumb in the silence, for longing to greet 

This Presence unfolding from sun to sun, 

In wonder, if beauty and God be one. 

For the voice of the brook makes answer clear, 

“Tt is God, in his beauty, that is passing near.” 
WORCESTER. 


Literature, 


Tse Norta Poie. Its Discovery IN 
1909 UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE PEARY 
Arctic CLus. By Robert E. Peary. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $4.80 
net.—By a most extraordinary combination 
of circumstances Lieut. Peary has been 
deprived of the praise and glory which 
would naturally have been his, had nothing 
occurred to excite controversy. For three 
hundred years the North-west Passage from 
Europe to Asia and the exploration of the 
tegions surrounding the North Pole had 
stirred the ambition and tested the endur- 
ance of some of the most enterprising sea- 
men in Europe and America. Since, in 
boyhood, the writer read Capt. Parry’s 
narrative, the literature of arctic exploration 
has been familiar to him and, excepting the 
stirring and romantic narrative written by 
Nansen, nothing in all the range of books 
on the subject seems so excellent as this 
one which finishes the record and probably 
marks the last attempt to reach the North 
Pole of the earth. This book is worthy of 
all praise and is exceedingly interesting, 
not becatise it is a record of tragedy, of 
despair, and the wholesale wreckage of 
hopes founded upon insufficient knowledge, 
but because it is a record from which these 
things are absent. ‘Twenty years of study 
of the problem with repeated attempts to 
catry out the scientific plans made by Lieut. 
Peary and his friends have resulted in en- 
terprises from which the tragical elements 
were more and more eliminated, and the 
facts of scientific investigation took the 
place of chimerical hopes and romantic 
expectations. Freezing, starvation, and 
death by disease after shipwreck and ex- 
posure have marked the course of all Polar 
expeditions for three hundred years. Now 
at last, with the exception of the accidental 
drowning of Marvin, there was nothing of 
importance to mar the plans of the great 
explorer or to defeat the expectations founded 
upon certain knowledge of the climate, the 
physical conditions of land and sea, the 
food supply, and the efficiency of a tribe 
of Eskimos and their dogs. Circumstances 
were more favorable than had been the 
case on some previous expeditions, and 
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good fortune attended the course of Lieut. 
Peary and his comrades from the beginning 
to the end of their great adventure. Be- 
cause of this the story is less romantic and 
exciting than it was in the case of Sir John 
Franklin, the Greely expedition, and the 
Jeanette. Lieut. Peary is very careful to 
exclude all romantic representations which 
are not founded on facts. For instance, in 
regard to the aurora, of which much was 
made in Nansen’s two volumes, he says 
it is not especially frequent. He says it is 
a pity to destroy a pleasant popular illusion, 
but he has ‘‘seen auroras of a greater beauty 
in Maine” than he ever saw beyond the 
Arctic Circle. He makes no reference to 
Nansen in this connection, but it may be 
that in the regions north of Spitzbergen 
the celestial scenery may not be precisely 
like that north of Grant Land. Had no 
trivial discussions distracted the mind of 
the public at the critical time, Peary would 
have been hailed on his return with some- 
thing like the enthusiasm which marked the 
appearance of Admiral Dewey in the harbor 
of New York. He is, however, slowly com- 
ing to his own, and his book will become 
increasingly valuable as a record both of 
heroic endurance and of scientific methods 
of exploration. 


THE UNEXPLORED SELF. An _ Introduc- 
tion to Christian Doctrine for Teachers and 
Students. By George R. Montgomery, 
Ph.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25.—One of the first things to be said 
about this interesting volume is that it is 
written by the assistant minister of the 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church of 
New York City, and also by a Doctor of 
Philosophy. As Carlyle used to say, ‘‘ This 
is significant of much.”’ For it means that 
Religion is lending a friendly hand to Philos- 
ophy, and, quite as much, that Philosophy 
is reaching out a hand to steady and support 
Religion. The mixture is a rather good 
one. Besides, it is evidently another ‘human 
document,’’ with the marks of a man’s 
thinking for himself. The origin of the 
volume is interesting. As a young man,— 
an agnostic he called himself,—he happened 
to take a long horseback journey with a 
small caravan. There was no haste and 
plenty of time to talk over things. He 
does not say where his journey lay, but 
from time to time he came across the work 
of Christian missionaries. He began to 
think there was something in that work, 
perhaps some inherent value in Christian- 
ity! As a student of philosophy he began 
to look into “the psychology of religious 
experience,” its possible development in 
the human soul. Hence, we understand, 
came this book. It strikes us as a vital and 
genuine contribution to the subject we are 
all looking into. How about this ‘‘unex- 
plored self,” this often “‘ buried life” of yours, 
whence now and then “‘come airs and float- 
ing echoes, and convey a melancholy into 
all our day’”’? Shall we not dare to explore 
it and discover its needs? Dr. Montgomery 
thinks that Nietzsche’s and Bernard Shaw’s 
motion of a superman, with all the rest 
of human kind of small import, is certainly 
wrong. Every man’s soul is “worth a great, 
great deal.’’ In this essential worth-while- 
ness lies the possibility of the self’s being 
helped by Nature, by the Bible, by Jesus 
the Christ. But it is specially through the 
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Incarnation of Jesus,” the Divine made 
human, that we can learn the answer to 
life’s riddle. Christianity is a vital faith 
in, not a faith about, Jesus. Dr. Montgom- 
ery does not believe that “there lives more 
faith in honest doubt than in half the 
creeds.’ To live in an atmosphere of doubt 
is to dwell forever in a blinding mist. Hon- 
est questioning may be helpful, but mere 
doubt never leads anywhere. Religion, then, 
to this author is “the grading of values.” 
As science is classified knowledge, so re- 
ligion is ‘‘a systematizing of men’s inevi- 
table grading of goods with a consequent 
arousing to the-best goods.” In this Dr. 
Montgomery largély links himself with 
Prof. Ames in his ‘‘ Psychology of Religious 
Experience,” when he defines religion as a 
sense of highest social values. And these 
“values” are real. Descartes’s ‘‘ Cogito, ergo 
sum’? makes thinking a real thing. This 
writer would add, ‘‘I feel values, therefore 
values are real.’”’ They spring out of the 
explored self: they are born of hopes and 
fears, a sense of sin, a longing for forgive- 
ness, a realization of God’s love. Surely, 
when modern writers are trying to base 
the eternal verities not on chapter and 
verse of Scripture, but on these powers 
rooted in man’s’ too-little-explored self, 
there is much hope that religion will be seen 
by all men to rest on firm and unshakable 
foundations. 


Ou To BE RicH AND Younc! By Jabez 
T. Sunderland. Boston: American Unita- 
rian Association. $1 net.—This would be a 
good book with which to feed some extra- 
rabid socialists—we do not mean reasonable 
ones—who apparently think that, if every 
one were materially and physically comfort- 
able, all would be well. They fail to recog- 
nize, with Mrs. Browning, that 
“Your Fouriers failed, because not poets 

enough 

To see that life develops from within,” 


Swine would be swine, though they ate from 
a golden trough. Mr. Sunderland has writ- 
ten this helpful little book to show that one 
can have wealth through power to enjoy,— 
how beauty, like the day in June, ‘‘can be 
had for the asking’; and how we need not 
grow old, if to grow old means, as in Matthew 
Arnold’s dreary poem, or in the light judg- 
ment of the young or frivolous, that we 
should be narrow in our range of interests. 
Of course, such truths are or can be known 
by all; but it is very well to have them stated 
in the fresh and wholesome fashion with 
which Mr. Sunderland presents them. Is it 
the matter of wealth or beauty? Certainly 
the Lake Country is ‘‘Wordsworth’s Coun- 
try,” though he lived in Dove Cottage on 
the smallest income. Emerson ‘‘owned”’ as 
much as his spiritual vision took in. It is 
Thoreau’s Walden, etc. In the matter of 
age, this author feels that the psalmists 
placing the threescore years and ten as the 
natural limit of productivity and enjoyment 
has done no end of harm. He cites a long 
list of noble men and women who have ac- 
complished much at the age of sixty, seventy, 
or even eighty years. It is a good roll-call, 
and ought to be suggestive to parish com- 
mittees who are looking for ‘‘ young minis- 
ters,” or who would chloroform us as be- 
yond usefulness when we have turned forty. 
Some of the best pages are those in which 
Mr. Sunderland suggests certain occupations 
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for middle-elderly and old people, as garden- 
ing, walking, travel, golf, etc. Decidedly, 
human life is looking up. We now say that 
we are no older than we feel. We brace up 
a bit, swing a golf-stick, stride ip a moun- 
tain, defy any tell-tale wrinkles,—which, by 
the way, can often be effaced by the cheerful 
and happy temper,—and say with this opti- 
mistic writer, we are rich in enjoyment, and 
we are always young for liberty, for life, and 
its glorious opportunities. 


THE PIONEERS. A Poetic Drama, in two 
scenes. By James Oppenheim. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. 50 cents.—With the camp- 
fire burning, under dark evergreen boughs, 
with an audience gathered from the neigh- 
boring country-side, this little play was 
first acted by the Lanier Camp, in Eliot, 
Me. Under such circumstances and in 
such surroundings the pathetic story could 
effectively present itself. ‘‘Not that the 
play was great,’ says Mr. Oppenheim 
naively. It is not; but it has a simple 
and strong motif, the way in which comes 
to one of the pioneers, who is utterly tired 
of wandering over the dull Western prairies, 
a new and sudden resolve to play the brave 


man’s part, from which, through a natural} Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


sensitiveness, he had somewhat fallen away. 
Love and tragic death are among the causes 
that renew life within him; and, though the 
incidents are perhaps put rather baldly, 
like Mercutio’s wound, they will serve. 
The blank verse is sometimes halting, but 
occasionally the author rises to a higher level 
as when David pictures :— 


“The red and rolling prairie stretch 

Under the cruel circle of the sky. 

Up from the east the swollen copper sun 

Lifts through a copper smoke, and the burst 
air 

Palpitates, and up over the hillocks 

The long white line of our schooner-wagons 

Creeps like a worm from one huge sky- 
cocoon 

Into another.” 


Here again, as in so many of the great dramas 
of the world, it is a woman’s love, with a 
touch of the woman’s natural scorn for 
ineptitude, that braces the hero for nobler 
action. Though the dénouement is a bit 
sudden, yet enough is indicated to make us 
feel what the author wants to give us,—the 
thrill that goes with high-hearted action 
springing out of wide-spread danger and 
sudden calamity. 


Missions AND MopErRN THOUGHT. By 
William Owen Carver. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50 net.—Dr. 


Carver is professor of comparative religion 
and missions in the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. Here he undertakes to 
define somewhat the relations of the mission- 
ary enterprise of the Church to the thought 
of the times in which we live. In 1902 in 
England and in 1906 in America people 
began to celebrate missionary centennials, 
and in connection with this completed cen- 
tury of endeavor has come an extensive 
missionary literature. Dr. Carver faces 
the fact that the motive for missions can no 
longer be the same as that which one hun- 
dred years ago spurred men to self-sacrifice, 
exile, and death. The conception of the nat- 
ure of God and his relation to the world 
has changed; and the notion that men “who 
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die out of Christ” are”eternally doomed no 
longer prevails even in the stricter sects, 
though Dr. Carver confesses rather naively 
that he knows of no satisfactory explanation 
how any other fate can awdit men who do 
not “‘attain unto salvation through the gos- 
pel.’”’ However, Dr. Carver sees that the 
question of the validity of Christian missions 
is a question of the very existence of the form 
of Christianity out of which they are born. 
If it has place in the life of man at all, it has 
place in the life of mankind. The new mani- 
festation of the Holy Spirit in the people of 
God is to be seen in a new ethical sense, a 
yearning for practical religion, and a deepen- 
ing feeling about the bond of a common 
human brotherhood. The period of icono- 
clasm in missionary methods is passing, so 
far as it ever existed, and it is the aim of 
missions to-day, says our writer, to interpret, 
develop, supplement, or, better, include the 
religion that a man has. Dr. Carver looks 
to the best thought and manhood of the 
Eastern peoples for the success of Christianity 
in the Eastern countries and for contribu- 
tions of the highest spiritual value. 


BERENICE. By FE. Phillips Oppenheim. 
$1.25 net.— 
This tale of love and tragedy, with its illus- 
trations by Christy and Somerville, makes 
an attractive volume which is sure to find 
many readers. It contains some of the 
author’s best work; but the various ele- 
ments, interesting and masterful, taken 
one by one, are not well combined, and give 
the impression that the author wrote in 
haste and brought his narrative to a con- 
clusion which was not inevitable, but was 
adopted because it was unusual and un- 
expected. The heroine was the victim of 
circumstances and worthy of a better fate 
than the one that pursued her relentlessly 
from the beginning to the end of her career. 
Her relations to her worthless husband 
and a conscientious lover are well depicted, 
and an ordinary writer would have brought 
her trials to a happier ending. 


Magazines. 


Why every effort to regulate home work 
in manufacturing processes must fail is con- 
vincingly told by Elizabeth C. Watson in 
the Survey for February. She tells, in a new 
way, of the inevitable consequences of child 
labor in the home. Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, in a discussion of ‘‘The Pittsburg City 
Plan,’ contributes an article which, as 
Charles Mulford Robinson shows, is of gen- 
eral application to the problems of street 
traffic in every city; while Allen T. Burns 
of the Pittsburg Civic Commission shows 
how the metropolis of steel, famed for its 
individualism, is coalescing its city forces 
in a way that sets anexample. In “ Witzwil, 
a Successful Penal Farm,” Prof. Fetter of 
Cornell tells how the canton of Berne, Swit- 
zerland, charges this state penal institution 
rent for its land and buildings, exceeding its 
annual appropriations, so that it is self- 
supporting, although on a smaller scale than 
such an institution would be in most of our 
States. Other features are: ‘“‘The Huddled 
Poles of Buffalo,” by Frederick Almy; “‘ The 
Community and the Child,” by Sophronisba 
P. Breckinridge; ‘‘What the Governors are 
saying,” by Samuel McCune Lindsay; and an 
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interesting discussion” by several writers’ of 
the labor tariff for immigration suggested 
by Paul U. Kellogg a month ago. 


Miscellaneous. 


In the second edition of Georgia Fraser’s 
Crow Step, the first edition of which was 
issued about a month ago by Witter & Kint- 
ner, the frontispiece portrait of the heroine is 
much more attractive because, of reduction 
in size and a different color. 4 The book is 
otherwise improved mechanically, and in 
better keeping with the literary quality 
generally credited to this new novel, which 
has carried it so quickly into a second print- 
ing. 


In The Land of Living Men, Ralph Waldo 
Trine’s latest Life Book, the author deals 
with pressing problems of our common 
human life. He discusses the loss of untold 
wealth that goes into possession of the few 
who make government their business, and 
the resulting corruption and mismanage- 
ment which has been undermining the foun- 
dations of the State. The remedy, he be- 
lieves, is absolutely in the hands of the 
people, and he emphasizes justly the impera- 
tive duty of every man and woman to be- 
come conversant with present conditions 
and to take an active interest in the welfare 
of the country, in order to discharge personal 
responsibility. Mr. Trine has nothing. to 
say against wealth sufficient for all the 
legitimate comforts of life; but to that ex- 
cessive wealth, which is of no real value 
to a man or his descendants and is indeed 
more likely to be a veritable curse, he would 
say, ‘“‘ Thus far and no farther.” 
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The dire need of our time is for a philosophy 
that shall legitimate our aspirations and release 
faith and hope from their imprisonment, and 
that shall yet be true; for the present generation 
feels compelled to accept a view of nature and 
human life that is depressing, in that it seems 
to negate longings that are not only deep, but 
that we instinctively know to be the noblest 
part of our endowment. The tragedy is that 
what is noble and divinely beautiful and pre- 
cious should appear to be untrue. 

The study of evolution has ended in natural- 
ism, and for many it is literally in “darkest 
naturalism,” since, in the form in which they 
hold it, it acts like a blight upon the life of 
aspiration and religious faith. The reason that 
it is so depressing to them is that they are 
conscious of profound religious needs, yearnings, 
and experiences which they have been educated 
to regard as bound up with a belief in the 
supernatural. Naturalism seems, therefore, to 
threaten what is most precious, to mean the 
suffocation of the spiritual life. 
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Che Dome. 
A North Pole. 


BY MARY FE. MERRILL. 


Let’s get our sleds, 

And off we'll go 

To reach the Pole 

Mid ice and snow. 

You get some fodder 
Of figs or dates, 

T’ll find warm caps, 
Some gloves and skates. 


We'll coast down the lane 
Skate over the pond, 
Climb up the hill, 

To the north beyond. 
Then I will dig 

A great deep hole, 

And in it plant 

An old bean-pole. 


You sit by, and 

Write in your book; 
T'll be Peary, 

And you'll be Cook. 
Then we’ll rush back, 
Tell the great news; 
It’s up to them, 
They’ll have to choose. 


They can see my sled, 
And read your book; 

Say which is Peary, 

And which is Cook. 

We'll both be heroes, 

For one short day; 

Have all kinds of 

Treats, Hooray! Hooray!! 


A Message of Truthfulness. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


Lily Weston sighed as she entered the 
school-room. She dreaded this particular 
morning on which a new teacher was to take 
charge of her class, and a new subject was 
to be introduced into the curriculum. 

The room—it was in a private school in a 
small town, not far from Boston—looked 
friendly enough. An open fire burned on 
the hearth, freshly cut carnations gave a 
pleasant fragrance and a glow of color to 
the scene. The ten young girls seated round 
the one table looked like flowers, too. Lily 
was only just in time, and she slipped into 
the one vacant chair in the unobtrusive way 
peculiar to tardy pupils! 

It was hard on poor Lily that she disliked 
to be laughed at and that people would 
laugh at her! She was, often late, she was 
not very tidy, and she seemed to spend her 
time in a breathless ‘‘catching up’ that 
made her answers often wide of the mark. 
She always dreamed of some day knowing 
her lessons so well or writing her composi- 
tion so brilliantly that her companions 
would look at her respectfully. Evidently, 
that was not to happen this morning! 

“Your examples are all wrong,’ remarked 
Bertha Morrison, who corrected the arith- 
metic for the teacher. Miss Miller, the 
principal, was a college woman, with much 
faith in seminary methods, and she made 
her class into a kind of commonwealth. 
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trusted. Her mistakes caused so much ill- 
timed mirth that she had no little tasks,— 
another point that distressed her. 

“Tily’s nothing, if not original,’ laughed 
Mabel Grey, who had to verify the facts in a 
history exercise before the paper was handed 
to Miss Miller to be judged for style, treat- 
ment, and general merit. ‘‘Listen!”’ 

“Please, Mabel,” said poor Lily, flushing 
crimson. But Mabel read aloud, remorse- 
lessly. 

*« «Canterbury.—Noted for a remarkable 
cathedral, built out of the remains of Saint 
Thomas a Becket’ ?’— 

The girls laughed. Lily writhed. Mabel 
turned the pages, and continued :— 

*« ‘Tohn Hampden.—He brought about 
the Hampden conference. It did no good!’ ” 

“Tt wouldn’t!”” sighed Bertha, laughing 
wearily. ‘“‘O Lily, your papers are a de- 
light.”’ 

Just then Miss Miller entered, and with 
her was the new teacher. Lily felt a burst 
of gratitude to Miss Mulkern for saving 
her from undesirable publicity. She was a 
pleasant young woman, who wore her hair 
plainly, dressed ‘‘somewhat superiorly,’ as 
one of the girls remarked, and who evi- 
dently “knew the encyclopedia backwards’’ 
according to the judgment of another. She 
smiled as they rose, and signed them to their 
seats as she took her own at the head of the 
table. 

“Miss Miller wishes me to introduce to 
you a new study,” she said, when the or- 
dinary lessons had been rapidly disposed of. 
“She has chosen political economy, partly 
because it is in itself very useful, and partly 
because it is the only subject really never 
attempted by any one of you.” 

No one saw that Lily started. No one 
noticed a curious, dark flush that covered 
her face for a moment from forehead to chin. 
They were all too busy looking at the new 
teacher, 

Miss Mulkern began to expound the sub- 
ject. Very soon its utility, the difference 
between it and their other studies, the appeal 
it made to their common sense, had charmed 
the class into keen attention. Then the 
teacher began to put cases, to coax opinions. 

“Suppose,” she said, glancing at one of the 
five books she had brought with her,—‘‘sup- 
pose a man has six francs put aside to pay 
for new shoes for his little son. Suppose 
that that son, playing ball, breaks a window, 
value six francs. They cannot do without 
the window. ‘The six francs pay for it, but 
the boy has to go without his shoes. Was it 
a pity he broke the window?” 

“Ves, for him!” replied Mabel, eagerly. 

Miss Mulkern looked round the class. 

“Any other opinion?’’ she asked. 

Bertha spoke with shining eyes. 

‘The man who mended the window—the 
glazier—was the better off for it,’’ she said. 
“He had to live. So that, after all, it was 
good for him that the child did break the 
window.” 

“ Any 
teacher. 

To the surprise of every one Lily spoke. 

“The community was the poorer,’’ she 
said. ‘If the boy had not broken the pane 
of glass, the glazier would at least have lost 
nothing, the boy would have been better 


other opinion?’ repeated the 


Every pupil did some part of the teaching, | off by the shoes, and the father would still 
some part of the governing,—every pupil, | have his pane of glass. The three—father, 


that is, except Lily, who could not be 


* Real answers from a real examination paper. 
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boot-maker, glazier—would have the six 
francs in the hands of one of them, and 
the child would have his shoes. As things 
are now, the six francs is in the hands of 
one of them, but they are, collectively, the 
poorer for the broken pane of glass.”’ 

‘Very clearly put,’’ replied Miss Mulkern. 

The class looked at Lily just as she had 
always wanted them to look,—in awed, re- 
spectful silence. 

Two other cases were put, and the body 
of the class swayed between two opinions. 
Lily always combined the points, saw the 
question as a whole, and gave the right 
answer. ci 

When Miss Mulkern entered the marks, 
Lily was thirty per cent. above the rest. 

The class ended, Miss Miller returned. 
She brought a tiny favor for each girl,—a little 
brooch in the form of two cherries, on the 
handle of an infinitesimal hatchet. 

“T think I’ve talked the cherry-tree story 
out in thirty-five years of teaching,’ she 
said. ‘‘I hope that, if you have learned 
nothing else here, you have all learned the 
value of truth,—clear, crystal-clear, truth! 
I want you, my dears, to wear these to-mor- 
row, in honor of George Washington, the 
truth-teller!”’ 

She pinned each one on herself. 
flushed and dimpled with pleasure. 

But, when she came to Lily, the child put 
up both her hands, as if to ward off a blow. 
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The girls 


“T mustn’t have it,” she said. ‘‘I mustn’t 
have it!” 
Her eyes filled with tears. Miss Miller 


and the girls looked at her in distress. 

“No,” she repeated. “‘I have implied 
an untruth all this morning. Miss Mul- 
kern,’”’ she continued, turning bravely to 
the teacher, ‘‘I let you think I knew as 
little as the others of political economy. But 
it is my father’s hobby, and he has ex- 
plained all those points to me.’’ Miss Miller 
deliberately pinned on the brooch. 

“You are to wear these for his truth, not 
your own,”’ she said. ‘‘And I am sure you 
will neither tell nor imply what is not true 
again.”’ 


The Elm-tree Post-office. 


The box fastened to the elm-tree had 
been a bird’s-nest once; but ever since Mar- 
gery and Rosamund had had Twinkle,— 
to creep softly through the grass and keep an 
eye on young and tender nestlings,—Mother 
and Father Bird had declared it was too 
near the ground, and had built their nest 
in the higher branches, safe from his cruel 
claws, 

For two years it had been vacant, then 
one day Margery had a happy little thought. 

“Let's have a post-office,” she said to 
Rosamund. 

“But what will be put into it?” inquired 
Rosamund. 

“Letters,” answered Margery, “‘and pack- 
ages, and lots of things; and we will let 
Evelyn and Sybil have part of it, too. See! 
They can crawl through the slat in the 
fence over there, and it is just a step over 
the grass to the tree.” 

“But who will be postmaster,” asked 
Rosamund, “‘and give out the mail?” 

“Each can help herself,’’ answered Mar- 
gery, “and no one must touch anything that 
does not belong to her. Come, let’s go ask 
Sybil and Evelyn now.” 
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They danced off across the grass, and 
through the hole in the fence, and soon 
all four were busy getting things to put in 
the post-office. 

And such mail as that box held! Let- 
ters, notes, packages of all kinds, candies, 
cakes, and even dolls’ clothes, passed through 
it as the days flew by. Before the children 
tealized it was schooltime and play days 
were over. Still the box held many treas- 
ures, and once Evelyn, for her school com- 
position, wrote a poem about Margery, 
and dropped it in the elm-tree box. 

At last nutting time came; and what fun 
the children did have before school, and 
on Saturdays, gathering in the winter’s 
store! 

One Saturday Sybil found some extra 
fine chestnuts, and, hiding them carefully 
away from the others, after they were safely 
home again, she stole across the grounds 
to the elm-tree post-box, and dropped in 
two little packages for Rosamund and Mar- 
gery. 

It was late that afternoon before the 
children visited the post-office, and Rosa- 
mund gave a little scream as something 
gray and furry jumped out as she put her 
hand in. ‘Oh, see!’ she cried, pulling 
out scraps of paper, some empty nutshells, 
and a few nuts, ‘‘that squirrel is using our 
post-office to store his nuts in.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Sybil, running across 
toward the tree. “‘I put some chestnuts 
in there for you and Margery, and he has 
taken them. Isn’t it too bad?” 

“No,” said Rosamund, stoutly, ‘not if 
he was hungry. It has been a hard year for 
squirrels, my father says. Let’s go away 
and see if he will take the rest. He needs 
them more than we do, I am very sure.” 

Sure enough, when they came back half 
an hour later, squirrel and nuts were gone. 

“Do you suppose he will come again?” 
asked Rosamund. 

“Perhaps he will,’ said Margery. ‘‘We 
might leave something for him and see 
if he takes it’’; and, taking a-couple of nuts 
from her coat pocket, she dropped them into 
the box. 


Next morning ’ they were gone. “‘Let’s 
put some more in,” said Sybil, as they 
peeped into the empty box. ‘‘We will say 


he owns a share in our post-office, and leave 
him mail every day.” 

So every morning the children dropped 
in a handful of peanuts, chestnuts, crackers, 
and even tiny bits of cake, and soon they be- 
came accustomed to seeing a gray tail fly 
as they came to the box, and scramble off 
as fast as he could go. 

Soon Mr. Squirrel did not seem afraid of 
them, and would sit just out of reach and 
wait for them to drop in his rations, as 
well as their own letters or packages, and 
at last he became so tame he would jump 
on their shoulders as the goodies fell into 
the box. 

“He calls every day,’ said Rosamund. 
“T suppose Mrs. Squirrel and the babies 
wait for him to bring the mail home to 
them.” 

All through the fall and early winter 
Mr. Squirrel made his daily calls at the 
post-office; but with the deep snow he dis- | 
appeared, and the last handful of nuts lay | 
uncalled for. 


,and sometimes the white; 
| ways beaten, and so she tried to think of 
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rain, and the children used it all winter 
for their holiday surprises. 

One day in March Evelyn visited it with 
her hands full of letters for the patrons of 
the office; but, as she neared the tree, she 
almost dropped them all, for there sat Mr. 
Squirrel waiting for her beside the mail- 
box. 

Evelyn fairly flew home and called the 
others. {‘Oh! come quick, come quick!” 
she cried. ‘‘Our squirrel has come back 
and is waiting for his mail.” 

Eagerly the children gathered a pile of 
goodies and ran to the elm-tree post-office. 
Yes, there sat Mr. Squirrel waiting, as much 
as to say, ‘‘It is a long time since we received 
any mail at our house, and I have come for 
it now.” 

After eating all he could, and storing 
the rest away in his pouchy cheeks, he 
was off like the wind, and the children 
watched him out of sight. 

“We must bring him mail every day,” 
said Rosamund. ‘‘Let’s use it only for 
his majl and see that he has plenty, not 
only for the summer, but to put away for 
the winter. Then he and Mrs. Squirrel 
will not have to worry about feeding the 
babies any more.’—Emma F. Bush, in 
Zion's Herald. 


The Spool Game. 

Robbie liked to play with spools. He 
had hundreds of them. Some were white 
and some were black, and, when he was using 
them, they almost covered the sitting-room 
floor. 

His favorite play was ‘‘War.” The black 
spools made one army and the white another. 
Each army had a very large spool for general, 
a second-size large spool for captain, a third- 
size large spool for sergeant, and a fourth-size 
large spool for drummer boy. The way he 
fought was to take the general and the cap- 
tain in one hand and the sergeant and the 
drummer boy in the other and rush them 
upon the enemy with such force as to knock 
down whole battalions at a time. And, as 
he dashed ahead, he used to shout at the top 
of his voice: “‘Rub-a-dub-dub! Bang! Bang! 
Bang!”’ He could play alone very well; 
but of course it was more fun to have a live 


: foe, so he often asked Dorothy to help fight. 


Sometimes Dorothy led the black men 
but she was al- 


some game in which she could hold her own. 

At last she said: ‘‘I know a way to play 
Africa. It’s a geography way. Let’s be dis- 
coverers. I will take the black men and the 
Noah’s Ark animals, and go to Africa,—the 
parlor is Africa,—and I will set up villages 
there, so many men for each animal. And 
you must get your boat, and bring a lot of 
white travellers over to Africa. The entry- 
way is the ocean. Then you must march 
them across Africa and discover my villages, 
and ask what they are famous for. I will 
talk for the natives and you can talk for the 
travellers.” 

This they did. Robbie brought a boat- 
load of travellers and started on his discov- 
_eries. When the white men came to a village, 
| they would stand in line, the black men 
would crowd up and look at them, the ani- 
mal—no matter what animal it was, sheep 


Then Margery’s father made a tight! or bear or camel or cow or lion—would give : 
wooden cover to keep out the snow and a horrible roar, and the head traveller would | with your glove-stretcher.’’—The Delineator. 
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say: ‘‘How do you do? What is this place 
famous for?”’ 

The king of the tribe would answer: 
“White man, this is the Land of Gold Dust. 
We wade through it like sand. It blows 
over everything like common dust. Our 
riverbeds shine with it. You may have all 
you want.”’ 

And the traveller would say: 
I guess we'll take some.”’ 

At the next village the traveller would say: 
“How do youdo? What is this place famous 
for?” 

And the king of the tribe would answer: 
“White man, this is the Diamond Country. 
All our huts are studded with diamonds, 
and my palace is built entirely of diamonds. 
You may have all you want. Just pick them 
up anywhere you find them. ‘They are for 
you.”’ 

‘All right,”’ the traveller would say. 

So it went on, village after village. There 
were gum-trees that oozed red and white 
sugared gum-drops, herds of elephants with 
carved ivory tusks, enormous baobabs which 
bore every kind of fruit that ever was known, 
gorillas that could talk and tell fortunes, 
crocodiles that wept pearls, and many other 
remarkable things. It was a journey through 
Wonderland. After that they made up a 
good many spool games, but Robbie liked 
playing Africa best of all.—Elizabeth Hill, 
in Youth's Companion. 


‘All right. 


How Foolscap came to be. 


Every one of us who has ever used fools- 
cap—and that means, no doubt, every one 
who has been to school—has wondered how 
it came by its strange name. And now a 
writer has come to our aid with an explana- 
tion :— 

The name goes back to the time of King 
Charles I., who granted many monopolies 
for government support, and among them 
was the manufacture of paper. The water- 
mark on the finest paper was always the royal 
arms of England. A great deal of this paper 
was used, so much that those who secured the 
sole right to sell it acquired large fortunes. 
Parliament at last set this monopoly aside, 
and, when King Charles I. was brought to 
the scaffold, it was ordered that the royal 
arms be taken from the paper, and that a 
court fool with his cap and arms be substi- 
tuted in derision of the executed king. From 
that day to this paper of that particular 
size has been called foolscap.—Inlerior. 


A gentleman living alone, who seemed to 
have considerable trouble in finding a satis- 
factory housekeeper, said to his little niece, 
a little girl of seven summers, “‘Don’t you 
think you could come and take care of me?” 
She replied: ‘Yes, uncle, for I can wash, 
iron, and sew. I’m not sure about bread, 
but I know I can make cake if I have the 
address,”’ 


Little Tom and Jack were brothers, Tom 
being the “elder. One evening, as their 
mother was getting ready to go out, she 
heard a great deal of screaming in the next 
room. So she went to find out the cause, 
and asked Tom why Jack was screaming. 

‘“‘O mother! He was crying because I 
tried to see how big his mouth could stretch 
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“Last Night I saw a Ship Safling.” wretched men who had attacked him, show- 


(Lincoln to Welles.) 


BY ELIZABETH WEST PARKER. 


O what have you to do with dreams, 
Poor little lad, untaught; 

Your shelter logs, your bed the leaves 

_ That your own hands have sought! 


“My mother in the forest lies; 
Lonely, I go to weep 
Upon her grave, and there, 
Weeping, I fell asleep; 
And I who know not sea nor mast, 
I saw a ship a-sailing fast.” 


O what have you to do with dreams! 
Back to your rails, rough youth! 
Hide homely feature, awkward frame, 

Rude speech and garb uncouth. 


“T went where men are bought and sold; 
Last night I could not sleep; 
When my eyes closed I felt the lash, 
I heard the women weep; 
And stricken, straining ’gainst the blast, 
I saw the ship a-sailing fast.’ 


Oh, what have you to do with dreams, 
Man of humility, 

Whose life a patient sadness shows 
Like Him of Galilee! 


“Look on my gaunt and furrowed face; 
Think on the millions free; 
Not once, a thousand times I bled 
For peace and unity; 
But One stood with me in the blast 
And brought the Ship in safe at last.” 


Charles Sumner. 


Sere an. 


I have been reading one of the most in- 
teresting books that I ever read in my life. 

I wonder how many of your readers know 
how romantic and exciting is the story of 
the days in Congress before the Civil War, 
and especially at the period which includes 
the assault on Charles’ Sumner? 

I had been wishing to find the most im- 
portant events of that period condensed 
and in some accessible form, but did not 
know exactly where to look for them. In 
order to read the speech on ‘‘The Crime 
against Kansas,’’ I took out the fourth 
volume of Charles Sumner’s collected Works 
from the Boston Atheneum, and in an 
appendix to that speech found to my sur- 
prise and delight all that happened afterward, 
including the speech of Henry Wilson in the 
Senate, in which he shows plainly that Sena- 
tor Butler was the aggressor, that he had 
been insulting Mr. Sumner in every possible 
way ever since his first speech in the Senate 
four years before this time; also the address 
of Anson Burlingame in the House of Rep- 
resentatives; the addresses made at the 
meetings in Boston and elsewhere by Rich- 
ard H. Dana, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
others; the outburst of indignation and 
eloquence from the anti-slavery men of 
the: North; Charles Sumner’s own most 
characteristic notes in which he refused 
any testimonial from Massachusetts, asking 
that everything they could give should 
be sent to help the struggling settlers in 
Kansas; the account of his secretary, who 
was with him during his illness, telling how 
he never once mentioned the names of the 


ing no more personal resentment than if a 
tile had fallen on his head. 

The third volume is equally interesting, 
giving the history of Charles Sumner’s 
previous career in Congress; how he hoped, 
with the generosity of a noble nature, 
that by courtesy and gentleness he might 
gain a hearing from the Southern Senators; 
how utterly vain that hope proved; how, 
patient and fearless, he stood almost alone, 
opposing to the raging violence of men 
who had now become his bitter enemies 
the weapons only of truth and justice. 

If any one wants to know what the spirit 
of these men was, he will find the best por- 


traiture of it in Charles Sumner’s own speech 


on ‘‘The Barbarism of Slavery,” in Volume 
V. of the collected Works. 

Charles Sumner himself seems like a great, 
noble, splendid St. Bernard dog among a 
pack of howling wolves. But even a St. 
Bernard, if tormented too long, will at last 
give a growl and a snap. To blame him 
for this is to imitate those who would strain 
out a gnat and swallow a camel (in this case 
forty or fifty camels). 

The anniversary of Charles Sumner’s 
death comes on the 12th of March, which 
is Sunday. Would it not be pleasant to 
make this a Sumner Memorial Day, es- 
pecially in Unitarian churches? There is 
abundant material to use, for sermons 
preached at the time of his death and sketches 
of his life abound. Whittier’s beautiful 
poem is attainable by almost every one. 
There could hardly be anything more in- 
spiring and uplifting than the life of our 
“incorruptible’’ statesman, 

‘‘Who proved the highest statesmanship 
Obedience to the voice of God,” 
the man who 


“never brought 
His conscience to the public mart, 
But lived himself the truth he taught, 
White-souled, clean-handed, pure of heart.’’ 


The Soul’s Rebuke. 


A man thought he saw his naked soul 
before God’s tribunal. And the Soul said 
with confidence: ‘‘Thou art God, the God 
with whom I have dwelt, the God I have 
absorbed myself in. In thy eternity have 
I become a part; in thy infinity has my 
life been united.” 

There was silence. Again the Soul spoke: 

“Have I not gone to thine altar? Have 
I not prostrated myself before thee? Have 
I not lost myself in the abyss of thy love?” 

There was silence. 

The Soul was hurt in its self-belief, and 
protested :— 

“Have I not said ‘I am nothing’? Have 
I not said I will ever meditate upon thy 
holy name? I will be one with thee. 
Hast thou no care for the Soul who would 
fain become one with thee?”’ 

Then, from the awful presence of God, 
the form of a man became visible. In his 
wonderful beauty Love seemed incarnate,— 
Love that in its sorrow for suffering looked 
beyond the mystery of pain to its redemp- 
tion. 

The Soul began to shiver. The warmth 
of Love had in it no answering glow. 

The man heard the Christ speak: his 
words were stern:— 
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“You were ever absorbed in yourself, 
not in God. You looked inward, there- 
fore you saw only yourself. Did the Heavenly 
Presence radiate from you, giving God's 
light to the world? Were men purer in 
your company? Did ribald talk cease? 
Did unselfish desire govern their thoughts?” 
‘There was no answer. : 

Then the Christ spoke again :— 

“You turned your eyes from your brother 
man as if he were too vile to look on. You 
forgot that God has stooped to man. Is it 
for you to scorn the life with which God 
has united himself? You have knelt before 
the altar, worshipping the unseen Christ. 
You left Christ’s presence cold and self- 
absorbed. Go back to earth. Learn to 
look down. Learn that light illumines the 
service of Love, that the darkness of self 
is with the life that only looks within.” 

And the Soul crept back abashed to its 
earthly tenement.—Florence Nevill, in the 
Inquirer. 


Convocation Week at Meadville. 


BY REV. RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON. 


The first Convocation Week of the Mead- 
ville Theological School can be pronounced 
an unqualified success. Five solid days of 
lectures, beginning Monday, January 30, 
and closing Friday, February 3, left the 
hearers still unsated, and produced an effect 
on the community that may fairly be called 
unparalleled in the history of the school of 
the prophets on Chestnut Hill. 

The lecturers were men of distinction, 
from different denominations and various 
parts of the country. Their themes centred 
about two of the burning questions of present- 
day religious thought and effort,—the re- 
ligious training of the young and the rela- 
tion of the church to social justice. And 
they were heard not only by the eager young 
men of the student body, looking forward 
to the work of the ministry, but also by a 
good number of ministers from near-by 
parishes of several denominations, and by a 
growing number of the Meadville ministers, 
professors, and students of Allegheny Col- 
lege (Methodist), and townspeople. 

Beginning with a devotional service, led 
by one of the professors of the school or a 
visiting minister, in one case by the pastor 
of the Meadville Methodist church, in the 
chapel of the Theological School, the morn- 
ing held two lectures, with an interval for 
rest; the afternoon, at the Unitarian church, 
held one, and the evening, at different 
churches, held’ another, making four lect- 
ures daily, besides an occasional conference 
or discussion. The morning audiences con- 
sisted mostly of the students and visiting 
ministers and a few others specially inter- 
ested. The afternoon audiences were con- 
siderably larger. In the evening some of. 
the largest churches in Meadville were well 
filled by most attentive audiences, and at 
the closing lecture by President Faunce on 
Friday evening the great Methodist Church 
was crowded with a splendid outpouring of 
people of all denominational connections. 
Indeed, if one were to specify the most 
marked feature of this notable week, it would 
be its pronounced interdenominational char- 
acter. Sectarian lines seemed to be broken 
down. Not only were the lecturers, as has 
| been mentioned, of different religious con- 
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nections, but the evening sessions were 
held in the Methodist, Congregational, and 
Presbyterian churches, and the ministers 
of these churches joined with professors of 
Allegheny College and of the Theological 
School in presiding and conducting the open- 
ing exercises. An almost Pentecostal feel- 
ing was in the air, as if the time had actually 
come when, as Dr. Washington Gladden 
tersely put it, religious people could make 
their differences of secondary moment and 
begin to be Christians together. Certainly 
the religious forces of the city were never so 
drawn to each other before. Not that there 
was not rivalry. A revival, with teachings 
very different from those of the speakers 
of Convocation Week, was in progress in a 
church directly opposite the Unitarian 
church. But the forces in Meadville which 
are turned toward the light of the new day 
must hereafter feel a new confidence and 
courage. 

The speaking of the week was invariably 
of a high order of prophetic and _ spiritual 
power. Rev. Henry F. Cope of Chicago, 
secretary of the Religious Education Associ- 
ation, led off with two vigorous lectures, on 
“The Church as an Educational Agency”’ 
and ‘“‘ The Educational Allies of the Church.” 
Mr. Cope’s criticism of the inefficiency of 
present methods and his plea for the secur- 
ing of educated youth in the service of re- 
ligion were both notable. Rev. Washington 
Gladden, D.D., of Columbus, Ohio, whom 
some of his hearers remembered as the first 
holder of the Adin Ballou Lectureship of 
Practical Christian Sociology in 1893, gave 
on the same foundation five powerful lect- 
ures on ‘‘Where are We?” (1) in Indus- 
try; (2) in Education; (3) in Religion; (4) 
in Democracy; and (5) in Social Morality. 
There is hope that these lectures, which 
it is understood were to be repeated at a 
similar convocation week at Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, will later be published. 
They constitute a sane, well-balanced, and 
spiritually uplifting review of our present 
situation as a nation regarding the great 
issues treated. In each instance the speaker 
went to the very root of the matter, showed 
that, while our circumstances might be 
partly responsible, our inner weaknesses 
were mostly to blame for bad conditions, 
and in each case suggested the Christian 
law of love and principle of brotherhood 
under a common Father as the one sufficient 
cure. 

Dr. Richard C. Cabot of Boston, the 
eminent physician and supporter of the 
Emmanuel Movement, gave two remarkable 
lectures on what he calls, in opposition to 
the purely negative agitation going on under 
the misleading name of ‘‘sex-hygiene,’”’ ‘‘ The 
Consecration of Affection.” He lifted a 
delicate subject far above the merely physical 
plane, with its morality .of consequences, 
and set it amid the spiritual issues of a 
fully developed human personality. His 
presentation made a profound impression 
on his hearers, who felt that they were 
listening to a new gospel of the sacredness 
of life, with friendship and love in all its 
ranges binding together flesh and_ spirit. 
Despite the morning hour, the School Chapel 
was crowded to hear this inspiring speaker. 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes of the Church 
of the Messiah (Unitarian), New York City, 
delivered two lectures of flaming prophetic 
power and impressiveness, on “‘The Revo- 
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lutionary Function of the Modern Church,” 
and “‘The Moral Unrest of our Time,—lIts 
Cause and Cure.’ Mr. Holmes strongly 
emphasized the social work that religion 
must do to enter upon its heritage in this 
new and tragic time of ours, deprecating 
the power of the individual to accomplish 
what society together must undertake. Mr. 
Holmes’s sharp and uncompromising de- 
nunciation’ of existing church methods 
struck some sparks of dissent; but there 
could be no mistaking the keen sympathy 
of his audiences with his unflinching courage 
and frankness, as well as with the broad lines 
of his message. At the symposium held 
on Thursday morning, presided over by 
Prof. N. P. Gilman, Mr. Holmes had the 
honor of being singled out for critical dis- 
cussion. Mr. Gilman freed his ‘mind on 
certain points of disagreement, Dr. Henry 
Preserved Smith made very pertinent com- 
ments on the social preaching of the Old 
Testament prophets, and Rev. Richard W. 
Boynton delivered a friendly but searching 
criticism of Mr. Holmes’s logic and point 
of view. Mr. Holmes made an impassioned 
reply, defending his position and explaining 
his aims and methods, in which he very ob- 
viously had the warm sympathy of the ma- 
jority of the student body. The symposium 
was long continued after adjournment by 
eager groups in the corridors. 

Rey. William I. Lawrance, president of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, in two 
lectures, on ‘‘The Sunday-school, the Key 
to the Church’s Problem,” and ‘Training 
for Service in Religious Education,’ which 
were to be followed by three others the fol- 
lowing week, brought out the strategic im- 
portance to our churches of more efficient 
Sunday-school methods, and made wise and 
fruitful suggestions as to improving the 
methods now in use. Mr. Lawrance was 
heard with special pleasure by some who had 
been his parishioners in the Meadville church 
ten years before, who were glad to greet him 
and Mrs. Lawrance, and to see with what 
commanding earnestness and persuasiveness 
he is preaching the gospel of the new and 
better Sunday-school of the future to all our 
churches. 

President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R.I., was the last of this 
striking group of speakers. His subjects 
were: “‘The Making of Character in the 
Public School,” ‘‘ The Unrealized Possibilities 
of the Sunday-school,”’ ‘‘The Present Status 
of Co-education,’’ and ‘‘The Education of 
the Will.” President Faunce has an un- 
usual power of strong and pungent state- 
ment, combined with originality of outlook. 
None of the large number who heard him 
can have failed to receive new light and 
fresh stimulus on the aspects of education 
which he discussed. He set the public day 
school in its true place as a powerful shaper 
of character; he made the Sunday-school 
seem an integral part, not only of the edu- 
cational work of the church, but also of the 
social effort of the community; he stated 
frankly the growing disesteem in which co- 
education is held in the higher educational 
institutions, and his discussion of the train- 
ing of the will lifted that subject into noble 
prominence in the plan of making perfect 
men and women. At the close of this, the 
final lecture of the series, Dr. Francis A. 
Christie, who presided, voiced the gratitude 
of the Theological School to the lecturers, 
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the visitors, and the people of Meadville 
who had so helpfully co-operated in the 
success of the week. 

Mention should be made of the delightful 
luncheon on Wednesday at Hunnewell Hall, 
attended by the speakers, the faculty, and 
students of the School, invited guests from 
out-of-town and local friends. Fitting ad- 
dresses were made by President Southworth 
and Dr. Gladden, An hour of book reviews 
by professors of the School followed, at- 
tended by a smaller company. 

The most significant event of Convocation 
Week yet remains to be chronicled. This 
was the conferring of honorary degrees on 
two of our best-beloved Unitarian ministers. 
At the devotional service on Friday morning, 
held in the Unitarian church because the 
growing audience made the chapel of the 
Theological School inadequate, President 
Southworth, clad in academic gown with 
scarlet hood, formally conferred the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity on Rev. Robert Collyer 
of New York City and Rev. Rush Rhees 
Shippen of Brockton, Mass., the latter 
being the oldest living graduate of the 
School and a member of its Board of Trus- 
tees, the former having been a benefactor 
through the Robert Collyer Library Fund, 
which will always associate his name with 
the School. 

It is not too much to say that to the faculty 
of the Meadville Theological School, and to 
President Southworth in particular, belongs 
the credit of having brought about one of 
the most significant events in the recent 
history of liberal religion in this country. 
When men of the calibre of the lecturers 
of Convocation Week can speak from the 
same platform, and to audiences of the size 
and quality of those they addressed, in a 
small and relatively provincial city, it not 
only foreshadows the coming in of a better 
day for American religion, but bears eloquent 
testimony to the influence exerted for many 
years past by. the ably consecrated, broad- 
minded group of teachers at Meadville, 
whose praises are too seldom sounded in 
those churches which owe to them the 
preparation for the ministry of fully half 
the young men who seek our pulpits from 
theological schools of our founding. 

Burrato, N. Y. 


The Wisdom of a Judge. 


Three lads were recently brought into the 
Juvenile Court of Boston before Judge Baker 
upon the charge of harming the pigeons on 
the Common. Instead of ordering the boys 
to pay a fine, which would have given them a 
criminal record, the judge placed them 
upon probation, and ordered that each of the 
two older boys save his spending money to 
the amount of three dollars which should be 
paid to the Society for the Prevention. of 
Cruelty. The third boy, much younger, 
was ordered, by way of punishment, for 
three or four Saturday mornings to copy 
selections from our ‘Lessons on Kindness.” 

The Society has received the six dollars, 
with which it made all three boys branch 
members of the Society and entered their 
names on the list of subscribers to Our Dumb 
Animals. 

Could there be a finer instance than this of 
what a wise, thoughtful judge can do to help 
those brought before him by the judgment 
passed upon them? 
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The Reclamation ‘of Prisoners. 


Rev. Father Augustine D. Malley, Cath- 
olic chaplain of the State Prison at Charles- 
town, Mass., preached at the high mass in 
St. Matthew’s Church of Washington re- 
cently upon the subject of aiding discharged 
prisoners. He had been in the city attend- 
ing the International Prison Association’s 
meetings, and was invited to preach in Saint 
Matthew’s. He spoke in part as follows:— 


I want to speak of aid given to discharged 
prisoners rather than discharged criminals. 
After many years of work in a prison I, at 
least, have failed to find the race of crim- 
inals,—I have found merely men, men in 
different stages of mental and moral de- 
velopment, men who are the tears of things,— 
lacrimae rerum humanarum. 

There are two classes of men in prison 
who can be reclaimed, although the trouble 
lies deep and needs patience in strong men. 

The first is that sad procession which 
started as homeless or wild little boys, who 
were sent to the reform schools. They were 
sent out into life with a kick. They have 
not forgotten nor fogiven the kick. They 
have never understood it. oi 

Suspicious, sad, sly, and inner springs of 
action were not touched for good, and so 
evil mastered them, not physical, but moral, 
evil. From one institution to another they 
drifted, and at the end find themselves men 
in body and children in mind, in the great 
State prisons. We put a label on them and 
call them the ‘‘criminal class’—with a 
record. 

These men are sane enough, strong enough, 
but awry. When they leave the State 
prison, another problem rests with the pub- 
lic. There are many who have gone through 
the course, and I would not call them beyond 
reclaim. 

The other class is large and growing. It 
is the class of young men who have been 
caught in the whirl of modern life and did 
not have enough swirl to resist it. Their 
earning capacity was about $1 a day, and they 
-wished to spend $10 at night. 

There is nothing essentially bad and 
vicious in their make-up, but they must 
live up to their inflamed imaginations. 
Coming often of good descent, but poor par- 
ents, they found out in the pool-room that 
there is a way of making money without 
working. 

Gaming came first, then a sort of lark in 
taking money from intoxicated night pedes- 
trians, then an out-and-out hold-up, then 
breaking and entering—and at last the 
prison. This is the story of thousands, 
with liquor and drugs as aids. 

In the prisons they may become model 
prisoners. They may be carried along by 
the machinery and discipline. They can 
learn restraint by obeying the rules, but they 
suffer in personal initiative. This is the 
shadow that must follow the system. 

When these men face the world again, 
they have no assets. The vast majority on 
leaving the prison doors wish to make good, 
if society will only be kind. But they are 
weak, nervous, timorous, and a rebuff is 
fatal. They must fight their way back to 
the respectable people, and these are gen- 
erally a strong wall against them. The 
others are kinder, so it is easier to slip into 
the old life again. 
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There is but one solution to the greater 
part of the problem, and that is this: the 
public must let them work and make good 
again. There must be strong business men 
who will overlook the apparent failure, will 
extend a strong right hand, who will put 
up with some petty grievances and annoy- 
ances until the man is sound again, who 
will advise and encourage, and his reward 
will be, one man saved! 

This solution sounds absurdly simple— 
give him a chance to go to work! How 
many I know long and dream of this. 
“Father, when I go out, can you get me a 
job?”” They do not ask for money nor 
sympathy nor a home, but ‘‘can you get me 
work?’’ 

Oh, if there were in every city a coterie 
of influential men to whom one might go 
and say, ‘“‘Here is a discharged man, will 
you put up with him and give him a chance?”’ 
They are sick of crime, sick of prisons, want 
to be normal, and who will help? With the 
business public the solution lies. 


Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The subject for discussion at the February 
meeting of the Unitarian Club was ‘“‘The 
Future of the Negro in Industry, Govern- 
ment, and Religion,’ the speakers, H. B. 
Frissell, LL.D., principal of Hampton In- 
dustrial Institute, William. H. Lewis, Esq., 
the colored attorney recently nominated to 
be Assistant United States District Attorney, 
and Booker T. Washington, LL.D. Ex- 
Gov. Long presided and introduced the 
speakers. 

Dr. Frissell reviewed the progress made by 
the negroes in thirty years, the period of his 
service with the colored people. He stated 
that in the Island of St. Helena there are 
6,000 blacks and 30 whites, and that these 
latter are there as safe as they would be in 
the streets of Boston. He added that a 
single graduate, one named Russell, had 
exerted such an influence in the community 
that he chose for his residence, as to put an 
end to all thieving and render the jail a 
superfluous institution. 

Of the 7,000 or 8,000 students trained by 
Hampton not more than 4 or 5 have ever been 
in jail. There has been great improvement 
in the moral character of the negro preacher. 
In Virginia there are 20 agents of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, distributing seed 
to the negroes, and teaching them the proper 
conduct of the farm, so that these benefi- 
ciaries are raising three and four times as 
good crops as their fathers. ‘‘When I con- 
sider these facts, and recognize the work that 
Booker Washington has done, I believe the 
prospects of the negro are very bright, 
brighter even than those of the whites,” 
said the speaker. 

Mr. Lewis said the Unitarian religion 
appealed to him because it brings its beliefs 
down from the clouds of idealism and makes 
them an affair of every-day life. ‘‘God never 
gave to the negro a greater friend than 
Theodore Parker, and it is fitting that you 
should discuss whether you are doing your 
full duty to the race, as did he and his con- 
temporaries. In the South, in industry, 
in every avenue of commerce and of business, 
the way is open to the negro, and he is tak- 
ing advantage of every opportunity. In 
Boston and in New England the outlook is 
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darker than at anyother time since the 
Civil War.” ; 

Dr. Washington said: “It isa great privi- 
lege to have a part in the rational develop- 
ment of a young race with its future all 
before it, to see them getting an acre of 
ground, building a house and a church for the 
first time, starting a bank for the first time, 
and this the North is helping my race to do. 
Twenty-three years ago Tuskegee had a dozen 
teachers. To-day there are 176, instructing 
1,600 students, including representatives 
from 22 foreign countries. The institution 
owns 3,000 acres with 96 buildings, the prop- 
erty is worth $1,000,000 and is without 
mortgage. We do not consider it a plant, 
but an idea. Nearly every Southern com- 
munity is represented at our annual gather- 
ing, and we are teaching the teachers, mak-’ 
ing use of Farmers’ Institutes and Far- 
mers’ Clubs. The ambition of the negro is 
to get on the land and own it. Twenty- 
three years ago there was 1 bank con- 
trolled by negroes. To-day there are 57 
banks owned and managed by them, and I 
never heard of a white man who refused to 
have a check cashed at one of them. While 
this work has gone forward, we have neg- 
lected to inform the Southern Whites, so 
I decided to go through the South where the 
conditions are the worst and give information. 
This has been done in Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Delaware. We have been favored 
by the press, and the results have been 
most encouraging. 

“‘At Hampton and at Tuskegee the students 
ask for help only for their education. They 
pay for their books, their clothes, and their 
board. We are doing, and we shall do, the 
work which in time will mean the solution 
of the greatest problem ever presented to the 
American people.” 

At intervals, during the evening, there was 
singing by the Hampton Glee Club. 
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The Children’s Mission in Need. 


The Children’s Mission has just sent 
out a circular letter, introducing three 
leaflets which will prove of interest to all 
who receive them. Though it has been 
reiterated that the work of the Mission 
has grown many fold since it adopted the 
modern method of placing out its children, 
there are many who do not realize that 
the work must now receive the support 
of adults as well as of juvenile subscribers 
if it is to adequately cover the needs which 
are brought to it and which are so press- 
ing. The letter states that at the close 
of the first half of the present fiscal year 
there are 32 per cent. more children in charge 
of the Mission than a year ago, though 
the receipt of funds remains practically the 
same. 

The three leaflets show constructive work 
done by the Mission. One of these cites 
the case of seven motherless children with 
a father who has been dissolute. By the 
influence which the Mission has brought 
to bear, the father has stopped drinking 
and gone back to work, and is now board- 
ing in a family found by the Mission where 
four of his seven children can be with him. 
The three oldest are in another family, 
and one of the girls is being instructed in 
the duties of a housewife so that she may 
later act as mistress of the home. 
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Another leaflet tells of help to a poor 
unmarried’ Swedish mother, whose baby 
was rescued by the Mission from a wretched 
boarding-place in which it had been placed 
by a friend of tle mother. The Mission 
brought about the return of this mother, 
with her baby, to relatives in Sweden, who 
were ready and glad to assume the charge. 

The third leaflet, headed ‘Charity be- 
gins at Home,” tells of application by a 
church missionary for the care of the chil- 
dren of a family in distress. Through advice 
and guidance the Mission enabled this 
family to abundantly care for itself without 
the removal of. the children or contribu- 
tions to the physical needs from outside 
the family. 

All this shows good, intelligent, and far- 
reaching work on the part of the Mission, 
and adults should feel that money sent 
by them will save the Mission from the 
necessity of turning aside cases urgently 
needing help, or else facing, on May 1, a 
deficit of some $4,000. Contributions may 
be sent to Parker B. Field, Superintend- 
ent, 279 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


From Convocation to Convention. 


The convocation at Meadville was mem- 
orable not only for the presence of able 
speakers, representing the evangelical denom- 
inations, but for the unity of spirit shown by 
the several churches of the city. While the 
Baptists were carrying on a ‘‘revival’’ of 
the old-fashioned style, announcing as ser- 
mon topics such subjects as ‘‘The Unpardon- 
able Sin” and ‘‘The Devil on the Run in 
Meadville,” the Presbyterians, Methodists, 
and Congregationalists opened their churches 
to our sessions, and filled their large audi- 
toriums with appreciative listeners. On the 
closing evening, February 3, a Unitarian 
professor presided, introducing as speaker a 
Baptist college president in a Methodist 
church. The President of the Sunday School 
Society had the honor of speaking twice dur- 
ing the week and three times the week fol- 
lowing, his themes being: ‘‘The Sunday 
School the Key to the Church’s Problem,” 
“Training for Service,’ ‘‘The School in Ses- 
sion,” ‘‘ Preparing and Teaching the Lesson,” 
and ‘‘Marshalling the Forces.’’ The last 
three addresses, with the students almost 
alone as listeners, secured the most promis- 
ing of results. Many questions were asked 
and suggestions offered by the students, and 
interest was manifested in the books shown, 
which included the Beacon Series and such 
works as Coe’s “‘Education in Religion and 
Morals,” Cope’s ‘‘The Modern Sunday 
School in Principle and Practice,’ Palmer's 
““The Teacher,’’ Horne’s ‘‘The Psychological 
Principles of Education,’’ and Rousseau’s 
“Emile.” 

The actual work of religious education is 
chiefly in the hands of Sunday-school teachers, 
the majority of whom depend upon their pas- 
tors for whatever technical training in their 
art they receive. Hence the urgent need of 
pedagogical training in theological schools,— 
a need our own as well as other denomina- 
tional schools are feeling with growing 
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urgency, and are taking steps to supply. 
If theological students can be as well taught 
in the philosophy and art of religious edu- 
cation as they are in other branches, a new 
day will begin in church work. 

On the first Sunday in February the Presi- 
dent visited the church in Erie, meeting 
teachers and parents on Saturday, preaching 
and speaking to the school on Sunday. A 
marked feature of this school is the amount 
of their weekly offerings in proportion to 
their attendance. Much more is spent on 
the religious training of their young people 
than on the music in their public service,— 
an honorable exception to a somewhat gen- 
eral rule. 
in the Primary Department, and the large 
adult class of last year is apparently soon to 
be revived. At the close of the morning 
service Rey. Mr. Byrnes presented to the 


Notably good work is being done | 


congregation a suggestion for changing the 
hour at which the school should meet, and 
the hearty response indicated that the work 
here is to be placed on a new and more 
promising basis. 

- From Meadville to Ithaca is more than a 
day’s journey, as trains run and connect, if 
they can be said to do either when it is neces- 
sary to take a so-called “accommodation” 
| train. A weary twelve-hour ride on a train 
'that stopped fifty-nine times in less than 
| three hundred miles, with no provision for 
|even the traditional five minutes for dinner, 
| brought the traveller to Elmira, and by noon 
| the following day he was in beautiful Ithaca. 
| Rev. Mr. Heizer has that “aptitude for 
| vicariousness’’ which Prof. Palmer assures 
us is the first requisite for the ideal teacher, 
|and is no less valuable for the minister in a 
college town. A day with him would be 
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exhausting unless one really loves his kind, 
and delights to see them helped through 
their trials, in which case it is exhilarating. 
Two visits to the county jail to cheer up 
the Freshman who, in an exuberance of fun, 
had unwittingly violated the law, and was 
serving a ten days’ sentence; a heart-search- 
ing interview with the distressed mother; 
stimulating counsel to the young woman 
fearful lest her sister be compelled to give 
up her college course under the double strain 
of study and self-support; interviews with 
college officials in behalf of the diligent sopho- 
more who lacked a single point in satisfying 
conditions,—these made that day, as such 
things make every day in Mr. Heizer’s life, 
memorable. What better use could be made 
of wealth than to support such a minister-at- 
large in every college town? 

The visit brought valued privileges to the 
Society’s President. Preaching twice to a 
congregation so accustomed to hearing things 
worth while that they listened with an in- 
tensity almost disconcerting; visiting and 
speaking to the school so like a large family 
engaged in quiet, joyous worship and study; 
personal greetings and consultations with 
workers; and a glorious song-service in the 
college chapel with Hugh Black in the pulpit 
and with Andrew D. White as host both in 
his pew and in his home,—these combine to 
make the second Sunday in February a bright 
spot in the memory. 

Again a midnight train, and so to Boston 
for a day in the office clearing up accumulated 
correspondence, and then to Providence to 
attend the convention of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, February 19, the morning service 
at eleven and the vesper service at four 
o’clock will be conducted by Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet in the parlors of the Church 
of the Disciples, Monday, Feb. 20, rgrr: 
Subject, ‘Our Relation to the National 
Life,’ Hon. Samuel L. Powers. Supper 
at 6, address at 7.15, meeting adjourned at 
8.30. 


At King’s Chapel, Sunday, February 19, 
at 3.30 P.M., the service will be conducted 
by Prof. W. W. Fenn. Monday, February 
20, at 2.30 P.M., the Lowell Institute Lecture 
will be given by Prof. J. W. Platner, who 
will speak on ‘‘The National Church of 
Armenia.”’” February 22 the mid-week ser- 
vice will be omitted. 


Meetings. 

Cuicaco AssociaATE ALLIANCE.—On Feb. 
2, 1911, the Chicago Associate met with the 
Alliance of the Third Unitarian Church. 
Dr. M. Rowena Morse, who has recently 
begun her pastorate of the church, led the 
devotional services, and Mrs. Dellgren gave 
an encouraging report of Post-office Mis- 
sion work among the Swedish population of 
Chicago. The speaker of the day was Rev. 
Albert R. Vail of Urbana, IIl., and the sub- 
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ject ‘The Unitarian of To-morrow.” Mr. 
Vail told of the awakening among denomina- 
tions to a realization of the desirability of 
especial work among students at State uni- 
versities, and spoke briefly of a conference 
just closed at Urbana of such workers, at 
which there were one hundred representa- 
tives of many denominations. The fact 
that of necessity ethical teaching is largely 
absent from the curriculum of State institu- 
tions makes the mission of the church to 
supply that need more urgent. The benefit 
to the denomination, though evident, is the 
least argument in its favor. In this day of 
material progress there is danger that the 
student will place too great an emphasis 
on the larger salary to be won as a result of 
college training. When the student hears 
nothing but how to obtain skill, it is not 
strange that the material seems the one aim 
of life. It is such emphasis that produces 
the surgeon, lawyer, and teacher who work 
only for selfish ends. In this lies the prob- 
lem for the church. We need a group of 
men in university towns who shall train 
men and women in ideas of social service. 
The churches can do this better than other 
agencies because they reach the students in 
their leisure hours, when free from classes. 
The social science classes in all the churches 
are saving the student because they are 
winning him from his selfishness. When the 
soul in him begins to develop, the beast in 
him dies. To develop the spirit in man is 
the supreme end of the preacher or reformer. 
The social consciousness must be awakened, 
but without soul development all social 
reform comes to naught. The proclamation 
of the immanence of God is the great mes- 
sage for many years to come, then shall the 
worship of God and the service of man be 
seen to be one. In the discussion following 
the address one speaker brought out the 
thought that there has never been any con- 
flict between real religion and real science, 
and another that there has never been any 
real conflict between real religion and’ real 
socialism. 


New York LEAaGuE.—The regular meet- 
ing was held at the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, on Friday morning, February 3, 
at eleven o’clock, the president in the chair 
and 150 present. The subject of the Re- 
ligious News was, ‘Church Decadence and 
Church Awakening,’’ Mrs. Leon A. Harvey 
the speaker. Mrs. Harvey gave the causes 
for decadence, and then left the spirit of hope 
with all present by explaining the church 
awakening. Mrs. Jesse Smith spoke for 
the Philanthropic News Committee on the 
“Work for Crippled Children in New York 
City.”” Mr. Louis H. Wilkinson was intro- 
duced, and spoke on “‘ Religious Thought and 
Feeling in Modern England.” ‘‘What I 
have to say to-day may not be entirely 
local nor national, it will be practically 
cosmopolitan,’’ said the speaker. “What 
are the forces playing on our religious life 
in England and America? Never before 
has religious dogma been subjected to such 
intellectual tests. We do not want to 
believe the impossible. Higher criticism and 
evolution are tests. The higher criticism 
has brought thinking men to the point where 
they must give up their faith or suffer in- 
tellectual dishonesty. New sayings of Jesus 
which have been found are not reconciled 
with the New Testament.” ‘Service to 
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man and service to God is the essence of 
true religion. Service to our brother man 
whom we have seen is the best service to 
God, whom we have not seen,” said Mr. 
Wilkinson. The speaker- quoted from Swin- 
burne and Charles Kingsley. ‘‘ All churches 
are co-operating in the work of betterment. 
The stronger the spirit of humanity and 
brotherhood, the more the religious life will 
prevail. What is seen by a few to-day is 
seen by the more to-morrow. It is a remark- 
able fact,’’ said the speaker, ‘“‘that America 
should be influencing the religious forces of 
to-day. Creeds are more or less the same, 
they are to stimulate the religious sense. 
Men are not all alike, neither are the creeds. 
If a man be helped by his own faith, then 
we cannot deny that in that faith there is 
saving virtue.”’ In closing Mr. Wilkinson 
said, ““Our descendants may view us and 
wonder, and it may seem incomprehensible 
why it took us so long to get at the root of 
the matter.’’ Miss Low offered a vote of 
thanks to the speaker, and said, ‘‘It is not 
creed and dogma that matter, but religious 
experience in toleration; and Mr. Wilkinson 
might well be called a minister of the gospel, 
for has he not brought good tidings?’’ 
Miss Low, acting president of the Alliance, 
invited all to remain for the usual social hour. 


Churches. 
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PEPPERELL, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. Dudley R. Child: The Annual Parish 
Supper was held on Thursday evening, 
February 9, at seven o'clock, in the church 
vestry. Invitations had been sent to every 


A 
$10,000 
INCOME 


is what the Directors of the 
Unitarian Sunday School 
Society propose for the year 
ending May 1, 1911. 

Last year the income of 
the Society was but $5,655, a 
sum hopelessly inadequate 
for the work needed to be 
done by it. 

To do this work, the above 
amount must be secured, 
and anything less will mean 
simply that some part of the 
task must be left undone. 

Do you know that the So- 
ciety is wholly independent 
of the American Unitarian 
Association, and depends 
upon direct contributions for 
its support? 

Will you not aid this great 
cause of the children by 
sending your personal con- 
tribution to the Treasurer, 
Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston? 
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family connected with the society, and a 
goodly number assembled to enjoy together 
a bountiful repast, after which a piano solo 
by the organist, Mrs. J. O. Bennett, and a 
hymn of greeting “‘O life that makest all 
things new,”’ by a selected choir, opened the 
exercises of the evening. ‘The pastor, Rev. 
Dudley R. Child, made a fine and timely 
address, alluding to the fact that it was the 
one hundred and sixty-fourth anniversary 
of the founding of the First Church in Pep- 
perell, and the one hundred and forty- 
second of the building of the edifice in which 
we were gathered, reminding his hearers to 
be proud of that fact, and to let it be an 
incentive to more enthusiastic and united 
effort in the line of church work and work 
for the betterment of the community. He 
was followed by Mrs. Clara Bancroft 
Beatley of Boston, whose father was born 
in Pepperell, and with his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Iither Bancroft, was prominent in its 
church history. Her remarks were listened 
to with the closest attention and apprecia- 
tion; one small girl of nine years said she 
“had never before been so interested in all 
her life.” Being a very intelligent little 
maiden, this is a sufficient tribute to the 
success of Mrs. Beatley’s eloquent and help- 
ful and suggestive address. The First 
Parish is proud of its grand-daughter. 
After singing, standing, the hymn, ‘‘ Awake, 
my Soul, stretch every Nerve,”’ the audience 
adjourned to Feb. 11, 1912. 
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Presoug Is~z, Mr.—Independent Con- 


_ gregational Society: A most interesting and 


helpful series was conducted by Rev. Alva 
R. Scott of Bangor during the second week 
of January. ‘The services consisted of four 
week night services, beginning Tuesday 
evening, and two Sunday services at Ir A.M. 
and 4 P.M., respectively. The first service 
drew a fair-sized audience, and each succes- 
sive service saw larger congregations and 
increased interest. The last service was 
greeted with an audience that filled the 
church to its utmost capacity, filling all the 
aisles and even the pulpit chairs. The meet- 
ings were attended by people of all denomi- 
nations, even two or three Roman Catholics 
being noticed in the congregation at the last 
service. Through the fair, candid ways em- 
ployed by the speaker to present the beauti- 
ful truths of religion from the liberal stand- 
point, a great impetus was given here to the 
faith that is in accord with modern scholar- 
ship and which emphasizes good works, 
right thinking, and Christian character 
rather than set forms or beliefs,—the religion 
that represents man as continually working 
out salvatidn rather than meeting a con- 
dition, the effect of which is to save by some 
mysterious or miraculous power. Not only 
were the services helpful because of the plain, 
rational, common-sense discussions on the 
important subjects treated, but their success 
was due in no small measure to the pleasing 
personality of Mr. Scott, who impressed all 
with whom he met with his genuine goodness 
and deep interest in the welfare of all man- 
kind. Mr. Scott’s visit here will be long 
remembered as one of the pleasantest and 
most inspiring church events that has taken 
place here for several years. 


REVERE, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety: The worst snow-storm of rgII 
occurred last Tuesday; February 7, most 
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unfortunately for the Unitarian Society of 
Revere; for on that evening Rev. Mary L. 
Leggett was to be installed as pastor of the 
society. Invited ministers and delegates 
dared not brave the risks of travel, but all 
the officiating ministers were present with 
the exception of Rev. Florence K. Crooker, 
who was forbidden by her physician to 
venture forth. ‘‘Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall,’? murmured 
Rev. Edward Hale to himself that evening, 
as he plodded heavily onward from Cary- 
ville, Chelsea, where his car was stalled, 
to the old Unitarian church in Revere, 
where he was to officiate. And, with the 
increasing difficulty of his journey, the 
stronger, the more earnest grew in his mind 
the words of the charge which, later, he 
delivered to the pastor with the right hand 
of fellowship. Dr. William W. Fenn, the 
well-known Dean of Harvard Divinity 
School, preached the sermon forcibly, 
trenchantly, inculcating liberality in our 
views of the religion of others even though 
they “be not cleansed according to the puri- 
fication of the sanctuary.” Rev. Benjamin 
R. Bulkeley of Beverly conducted the ser- 
vice, offering the opening prayer; and Rev. 
Alfred Manchester of Salem, the prayer 
of installation. Rev. E. J. Prescott of 
Sanford, Me., at one time pastor himself 
of one of the old churches, delivered an 
energetic address to the people which might 
be summarized as 

“Uphold the old churches, New England’s 

pride; 

Attending your own, whatever betide.’’ 
The address of welcome on the part of the 
church was delivered by Mr. Stanley W. 
Fenno, treasurer of the society. Solos 
were sung by Miss True of Marblehead and 
by Mrs. David Hanson of Revere. The 
anthem and hymns were rendered most 
acceptably by the choir under the direction 
of Mr. Thomas Killick and Mrs. Frank T. 
Janvrin, organist. Though the audience 
was not a large one, owing to the storm, yet 
a spirit of devout earnestness made itself 
felt; and, in the greetings at the close of the 
service, a happy, hopeful note was heard. 
Her optimistic outlook on life—a strong 
characteristic of Miss Leggett—and her earn- 
est devotion to duty have already quick- 
ened her people, and under her leadership a 
new life in the old church may be looked for. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John W. Day: The annual report of 
the Mission Free School, Mrs. Henry W. 
Eliot, secretary, shows that it enters in 1911 
upon the seventy-sixth year of its actual, 
the forty-ninth of its corporate existence. 
For fifty-six years it has been a home and 
school, and neglected and dependent chil- 
dren are still the objects of its care. Of 
such 513 last year entered, and 516 were re- 
moved from the home. The monthly aver- 
age was 48. From the Juvenile Court were 
received this year 157 children; from Pro- 
bation Officers, 22; from truant Officers, 4; 
from the Police, 10; from the Humane So- 
ciety, 6; from the Provident Association, 11; 
from the Jewish Alliance, 12,—a total of 222. 
The remaining 291 children were for the most 
part received from parents or friends. Of 
the 168 children sent to other institutions 
this year, the majority were wards of the 
court, left temporarily in the care of the 
Mission Home, to which some were com- 
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mitted. Children entered by one or both 
parents are usually not neglected, but tem- 
porarily dependent. As soon as the situa- 
tion improves, they are removed, and the 
parents are usually most grateful for the 
assistance rendered. Of 315 children re- 
ceived, nearly all were returned to home and 
parents, others to some relative or other 
responsible person. Sometimes it is the 
mother, deserted by her husband, who brings 
her children to the Mission Home for shelter. 
Thirty-five fathers have thus deserted chil- 
dren to the number of 71. Less often a 
father brings children deserted by the mother. 
Ten women have abandoned 21 children who 
were temporarily cared for at the Home. 
Of parents requiring temporary relief, 31 
were out of work. Sixty-two of the parents of 
children entered were in the hospital at the 
time, and 4 mothers and 1 father in the 
Insane Asylum. Intemperance is a very 
frequent cause of the breaking up of the 
home among the poor. The Mission Home 
records show this year 133 such cases. Four- 
teen children were placed on trial for adop- 
tion in homes in or near St. Louis. For 19 
situations were found. All cases are investi- 
gated by the matron, and worthy parents 
assisted, advised, and encouraged. Material 
assistance, aside from the temporary care of 
children, is, when necessary, obtained for 
them through other agencies; but, whenever 
possible, aid is given in securing work, 19 
persons out of 31 being thus helped. The 
work of the school-room has been up to the 
usual standard. The average attendance 
was 31. In addition to instruction in the 
common branches, lessons were given in 
manual training, gardening, and domestic 
science, including cooking, sewing, mending, 
basketry, housework, and laundry. Two- 
thirds of the mending of the establishment is 
done by the children under the direction of 
the teacher. In November a kindergarten 
was opened for children too young for regular 
school work, with an average attendance of 
16. The annual subscriptions amounted this 
year to $217, donations from parents to 
$202.75, making with some miscellaneous 
donations, a total of $439.30. From interest 
on endowment fund was received $6,100. 
The assistant treasurer, Mrs. E. A. DeWolf, 
reports that the cost of maintenance for the 
fiscal year was $6,953.23. That this amount 
is greater than the sum expended last year 
is due to the fact that $255.92 more was spent 
in repairs, and $80.83 more for fuel, always 
the heaviest item of expense. The report 
closes as follows: ‘‘The purpose of the early 
founders of the Mission Free School coin- 
cides with the best philanthropic thought of 
the present day. While they did not ap- 
prove of the institution as a place of continued 
abode for healthy, normal children, they 
realized its necessity as a temporary place 
of refuge for those who would otherwise be 
homeless and shelterless. Making, as we 
now do, the preservation of the home second 
only to the salvation of the child, they knew 
how important a factor in this process of 
rehabilitation of the home would be the relief 
to parents from the burden of support of 
their children during a period of emergency. 
The mother can, with a peaceful mind, lie 
on her hospital bed, the father, with re- 
newed energy, start out to look for work, 
when they know that their children are not 
erying with hunger and cold in some attic 
or basement, but are safe in a happy home, 
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such as that afforded by our Mission Free 
School.”? Mrs. Henry W. Eliot, Secretary. 


Wo.uaston, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Carl G. Horst: Mid-week Lenten 
services for the deepening of the moral and 
religious life will be conducted at 7.45 P.M. 
by Rev. Roderick Stebbins of Milton, March 
8; Rev. George Hale Reed of Belmont, 
March 15; Rev. Julian C. Jaynes of West 
Newton, March 22; Rev. Charles E. Park 
of Boston, March 29; Rev. Joel H. Metcalf 
of Winchester, April 5; Rev. W. H. Lyon, 
D.D., of Brookline, April 14 (Good Friday). 


Personals. 


Asenath Perry, centenarian, observed her 
one hundredth birthday, February 2, at her 
present home in Taunton, Mass. She is 
the oldest citizen of that city. Most of her 
life has been spent in Dighton, her native 
town. She is remarkably well preserved in 
body and mind, and her native and abundant 
humor and wit stands her in good stead 
to-day. She has belonged to the Unitarian 
Society, and, in spite of her age, has managed 
unattended to visit her church at the Sun- 
day service every little while. Like many of 
lesser years, her memory has not been abso- 
lutely perfect; but all her other faculties 
are as virile and alert as in long years past. 
She is the youngest of a family of twelve 
children and is the last survivor, and is 
enjoying a sweet and happy life among 
kindred. Of a religious turn of mind, her 
church has been very dear to her, and she 
holds its truths with appreciative and intel- 
ligent grasp. 


The December Rikugo Zasshi is largely 
occupied with an account of Mr. Kanda 
Sa-ichro’s connection with Japanese Unita- 
rianism. Owing to the death of a brother, 
Mr. Kanda has had to resign the post of 
secretary to the Mission and to sever his con- 
nection with the Tokio Unitarians. He has 
already left for his native place in Wakayama 
Prefecture, to take up his duties as head of 
a very influential family there. Mr. Kanda 
may be said to. have been the Japanese 
founder of the Unitarian Mission in Japan. 
In the year 1885 Mr. Yano Fumio, in the 
columns of the Hochi Shimbun, commended 
Unitarianism to the attention of his fellow- 
countrymen, contending that the creed was 
far better suited to the Japanese way of 
thinking than any other form of belief known 
in the West. A few years later Dr. Knapp 
arrived, and subsequently Dr. Clay Mac- 
Cauley, and they, in conjunction with Mr. 
Kanda, in the year 1889, founded the Uni- 
tarian Mission and began evangelistic work. 
The Unitarian was started soon after, and 
Mr. Kanda was appointed secretary to the 
Mission. For the space of twenty years 
he faithfully and efficiently discharged the 
duties of his onerous post, and, since he is 
still only forty-seven years of age, he might 
have gone on doing this had he not felt it 
incumbent on him to act up to Japanese 
traditions and take charge of the family 
property in Wakayama Prefecture. It is 
expected that he will found a Unitarian 
association in his native place, as his interest 
in the Mission is evidently as keen as it has 
ever been. Professor Abe Isoo, president 
of Tokio Unitarian Church, writes in praise 
of the earnestness, tact, and: consideration 
for the feelings of others which Mr. Kanda 
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showed during his long tenure of office. One 
thing that Prof. Abe says deserves to be 
recorded here, since he is a thoroughly re- 
liable authority in this matter. ‘‘ Christian 
thought has gradually advanced, so that 
to-day it is not very different from Unita- 
rianism.’’ ‘This, says Mr. Abe, is largely the 
result of the battle fought by Mr. Kanda, 
extending over two whole decades. The 
affecting farewell address delivered by Mr. 
Kanda at the Unitarian Hall is given in the 
December number of the Rikugo Zasshi. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The series of demonstration lessons by 
practical teachers will be given at 10.30 on 
successive Saturdays, beginning February 18, 
when Mrs. Sara Bullard Moffatt will give 
a Sunday-school kindergarten programme 
for a single Sunday. All are invited to hear 
Mrs. Moffatt. 

Mr. Frederick G. Melcher will speak at 
10.30 on Friday, February 24, of ‘“‘The 
Young People’s Religious Union”; and the 
Social Welfare lecture on Thursday, 23d, 
at 10.30, is by Mr. Ray S. Hubbard, whose 
lecture is ‘‘The Social Survey: Its Methods 
and Usefulness.” 


Summer Study at Harvard. 


The courses of study recently announced 
by the Harvard Summer School include over 
seventy subjects, among them several par- 
ticularly interesting innovations. 

A study of Turner and the landscape paint- 
ing of his time is offered by the Fine Arts 
Department, in addition to four courses on 
the theory and history of art. Those who 
take the course will accompany Prof. Pope 
to London, England. Hitherto no summer 
study has been conducted away from Cam- 
bridge, excepting the engineering work at 
the Harvard camp in New Hampshire and 
the geological course in the Rocky Moun- 
tains of Montana. The Turner course will 
begin on July 5 and end on August 15, so 
that the members will have a chance, inci- 
dentally, to ‘“‘see Europe.” As in nearly all 
the other summer courses, both sexes will be 
admitted. Since enrolment must take place 
before May 15, those interested in the course 
are advised to make specific inquiries early. 
The study of Turner will be undertaken by 
means of lectures, conferences, and visits 
to galleries. Most of the visits will nat- 
urally be to the Tate Gallery, which has a 
new Turner wing; but a number of them will 
be to other London galleries and even to 
the collections of Oxford and Canbridge uni- 
versities. One day each week will be given 
to other paintings in the galleries, for the 
purpose of studying cursorily the character- 
istics of various European schools of art. It 
is expected that a considerable number of 
Americans will embrace this opportunity to 
spend part of the summer in England so 
profitably and pleasantly. 

The course on the theory and practice of 
Vocational Guidance, to be given in the Sum- 
mer School by Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, has 
called fresh attention to a form of social 
service which promises ere long to be studied 
throughout the country. Mr. Bloomfield, 
director of the Vocation Bureau of Boston, 
has for some time been engrossed in the 
matter of vocational guidance, and is a 
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peculiarly suitable man to give the summer 
course. 

The Vocation Bureau of Boston has es- 
tablished offices where information about 
the nature and demands of various occu- 
pations is collected. 

A large number of courses will also be given 
in the departments of chemistry, geology, 
history, government, mathematics, philos- 
ophy, psychology, physics, engineering, as- 
tronomy, Latin, and in English, French, 
German, and Italian. A popular study of 
the appreciation of music will again be given 
by Prof. Marshall of Boston University, 
and Prof. Winter of Harvard will have classes 
in public speaking and reading, and Dr. 
Sargent will have his usual courses in physi- 
cal education. 

The Summer School will, as heretofore, 
take up six weeks of the season, beginning 
earlier than in past summers—on June 29— 
and closing early in August. Students from 
the more remote States will then have a 
chance to spend.the remainder of the summer 
in the White Mountains, in Maine, or on 
the North Shore. Reduced railroad and 
steamship rates will be available. 

The historical excursions will be seven 
in number,—to Bunker Hill, Lexington and 
Concord, Plymouth, Salem, and other places 
where Revolutionary heroes and American 
poets lived. Five free visits will be made to 
the new Boston Museum of Fine Arts under 
the guidance of Museum docents, and the 
Museum is always open without charge to 
students. 

Prof. Copeland will again give a series of 
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free evening readings and lectures on Eng- * 


lish and American literature, and other lect- 
ures will be given by Prof. Bliss Perry, for- 
merly editor of the Atlantic Monthly, by Prof. 
George H. Palmer of the philosophy depart- 
ment, by Prof. Robinson, the Chaucerian 
scholar, and by Dr. Richard C. Cabot and 
Prof. Sabine. 

The dramatic performances of the Coburn 
Players, presented in the College Yard, will 
again include the Electra of Euripedes (in 
English) and three plays of Shakespeare. 
Summer School students may obtain tickets 
for gthese performances at one-third the reg- 
ular price. 

A certificate is given for each course stuc- 
cessfully pursued. These certificates are 
usually accepted for the promotion of teach- 
ers and for exemption from certain exami- 
nations ordinarily required for permission to 
teach. Nearly all the courses also count for 
the degrees of A.B. and S.B. and for the 
degree of A.A. (Associate in Arts), recently 
established in connection with university 
extension study in Boston. ‘ 

Inquiries and requests for pamphlets should 
be addressed to the Secretary of the’Summer 
School, University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children's Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or 
children. Permanent homes to needy 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
yer he ee oe 
pplications solicited from famili ithin forty mi 
goo ar = take my ont pay yelp men: 
itional donations and b ts fi : 
greatly needed to meet incresalea ppeein hice beaten 


Henry M. Williams, President, ‘ 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Szc’y. Wm. 'H. Slocum, Treas, 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
279 Tremont St., Boston. 


——— 
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NEW SUBURBAN 
Telephone Rates 


[ order to supply the requirements of such Sub- 
urban Telephone Users as are not fully pro- 
vided for by the New Rate Schedule, it has been 
decided to add One-Party and Two-Party Unlimited 
Residence Service, covering all Suburban Dis: 
tricts, as follows: — 


Unlimited One-Party Residence Line, $45. 


(Reduced from $54 in old schedule.) 


“Unlimited Two-Party Residence Line, $36. 
(Reduced from $42 in old schedule.) 
*Two-Party Lines Equipped with Divided Ringing. 


Subscribers desiring these or other classes of service 
under the New Schedule are invited to call Fort 
Hill 7600 (free of charge) and consult the 
Rate Department. 


NEW ENGLAND 
TELEPHONE 
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Pleasantries, . 


For the literary, seen on a Boston bill of 
fare, ‘‘Epigrams of lamb and peas.” 


Mack: “Do fish make brains?’’? Denby: 
“‘Can’t say, but I know they make liars.” 


He: ‘‘No, the boss doesn’t pay me any 
more than I am worth.’’ She: ‘How in the 
world do you manage to live on it?”’ 


A surgeon who was about to operate for 
appendicitis in December was deterred by 
finding his patient labelled, ‘‘Do not open 
until after Christmas,” 


“The dog,” said the scientific gentleman, 
“‘sometimes steers himself with his tail.” 
“Uses it to guide his wandering bark, does 
he?” asked the irresponsible humorist. 


A college professor is said to have derived 
“Ttaly”’ from Latium, as follows: ‘‘You cut 
off the ‘um,’ and have ‘Lati’ left: read this 
backward, add ‘y,’ and there you are.” 


“The ancient Romans hada catapult that 
could hurl rock more than a mile.’”’ ‘“‘Now 
I understand it.’ “What?” ‘My land- 
lord told me this house was a stone’s throw 
from the depot. He must have had it on 
his hands since the time of the Cesars.’’— 
Cleveland Leader. f 


“Well, Mrs. Stubbs, how did you like my 
sermon on Sunday?” ‘Oh, I thought it was 
beautiful, sir, thank you, sir.” ‘“‘And which 
part of it seemed to hold you most?” ‘“‘ Well, 
sir, what took hold of me most, sir, was your 
perseverence, sir; the way you went over 
the same thing again and again, sir.”—The 
Tatler. 


A clerk showed forty patterns of ginghams 
to a man whose wife had sent him to buy 
some for her, and to every pattern the man 
said, ‘‘My wife said she didn’t want any- 
thing like that.’’ The clerk put. the last 
piece back on the shelf. “‘Sir,’’ he said, 
“you don’t want gingham. What you want 
is a divorce.” —Kansas City Journal. 


They were seated by the seashore near a 
bathing establishment. Boys were disport- 
ing themselves in the fresh waves, and a 
sign announced that baths were twenty-five 
cents each. The father was reading his 
newspaper, when Ikey remarked wistfully, 
“Rader, I would like to take a bath.’’ The 
father, first glancing at the signs, turned and 
said, ‘‘O Ikey, I was just so romantic ven 
I vass your age,’’ and resumed his paper. 


The new maid seeméd eminently satisfac- 
tory, but the mistress of the house thought 
a few words of advice would be just as well. 
“‘And remember,’’ she concluded, ‘‘that I 
expect you to be very reticent about what 
you hear when you are waiting at table.” 
“Certainly, madam, certainly,’ replied the 
treasure. But then her face lit up with an 
innocent curiosity. ‘‘May I ask, madam, if 
there will be much to be reticent about?” 


Phyllis had just graduated, and Harold in- 
vited her in a new motor boat for a trial spin 
down the Potomac. She sat beside. him, 
asking everything imaginable about the boat 
and filling him with fond joy. At length her 
eye lit upon a circular life-buoy fastened to 
the rail around the stern. ‘‘What’s that for, 
Harold?”’ she asked... ‘‘That’s in case of 
accident,” replied Harold. The maiden pon- 
dered in deep thought. Then her face lit 
up with a satisfied intelligence. ‘‘Oh, I see 
now!’’ she exclaimed, beaming on Harold. 
“You were afraid you might have an acci- 
dent while I was with you and brought along 
that extra tire, like papa carries on the auto- 
mobile. It was awfully thoughtful of you!”’ 
Mariners’ Advocate. 
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Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 
It’s a. nuisance, a menace to 
health and a constant fire 
risk. Adopt this modern 
Receiver for ashes and all 
cellar refuse. Fire-proof, 
sanitary, out of sight. 

‘ STEPHENSON 
(TI 


Veaos wart 


Top flush with floor, 
Easy to sweep into. 


Underfloor Refuse Receiver. 
Garbage in Winter. PRRs; 
The ordinary garbage can Sg sy 
freezes up, and when the 
collector pounds the can 
to empty it, he ruins the 
can. This is avoided by 
using the Stephengon Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver. 
Sold direct from factory. 
Circulars of each free. 5 
0. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., Open With the Foot. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. No Freezing. No Odors. 


“JUBILATE DEO’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rey. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsof y¢ 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 


Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooves, n.2. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social Culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accu: of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The MacDuftie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDutfie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuftie, A. B. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
Icate. 


General high school course. Postgradu- 


ate work, 
Music and Art. 
Domestic Science. Commercial Course. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


